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POETRY. 


THE SENTINEL. 
BY SEPEESS. 








The roll of a drum, the tap, tap, tap, 

Say! what is coming, any mishap? 

The sentinel is pacing to and fro, 

What's the commotion, does any one know? 

Long his patrol; but you gave no heed, 

Faithful his service to your time, indeed, 

Marking so faithfully, day after day 

The pulse beat of life, that was ebbing away. 

Now, you're alarmed, as faster and faster, 

He commands you to march, for he is your master, 

When b:vouac’d snugly, the sentinel stood 

Unheeded by yoa, it was well, it was good. 

But now, it is changed, for one tap, there is two, 

A comm tion is evident, what can you do? 

You heeded no warning, your head on your pillow, 

You could count, oh, so steady, each incoming billow; 

But the worry and wrong of life’s anxious state 

Gave you no time; so you now rail at fate; 

You have piled on the fuel, the engine must fail, 

Give way to the rider, on the white horse, so palc. 

The hurry and dash will all be in vain, 

We mus: pause,—for the tension, alas! and the 

strain 

A hand on the latch-string, the messenger sped, 

The result, I can tell you, a man dropped dead. 
Bostov, Mass, 











UNRECONSTRUCTED. 


Mr. Jefferson Davis, in one of those South- 
ern speeches which do so much to keep 
alive hostilities that should be forgotten, 
boasted, the other day, that he had never 
seen a Southern woman who was “‘recon- 
structed.” This accords with what a lead- 
ing South Carolina Republican said to me 
last year, that everybody in Charleston was 
becoming reconstructed ‘‘except the clergy, 
the physicians, andthe women.” The truth 
is, that in order to make women acquiesce 
in defeat as easily as men do, you must “‘re- 
construct” their nature itself. A large part 
of their most heroic and attractive qualities 
are linked with this unreasonableness, if so 
you please to call it. Every reader of 
Scott’s novels or memoirs will recall those 
Jacobite ladies of Scotland who clung to 
the white rose of the Stuarts after all men 
had seen the hopelessness of the contest; 
and who lived in poverty or perhaps died as 
exiles in French garrets rather than acqui- 
esce in defeat. The success of the Jacobite 
cause would have set back the whole course 
of human progress; but the demeanor of 
the Jacobite women under defeat had in it 
an unselfish devotion that partook of the 
sublime. They clung to a chimera, but 
they did not sell their fidelity for gold or 
fame. 

People often say of such examples, ‘‘Let 
us not have this emotional element in poli- 
tics!” This objection might be plausible in 
France or Italy, where the emotional is al- 
ready strongamongmen. But Anglo-Saxon 
men are not emotional, and the way in 
which they shrink from the introduction of 
the element is often an added proof that 
they need it. How many of the miracles of 
human energy have been due to the pas- 
sionate inspiration of women, refusing to 
accept defeat, and rousing desperate efforts 
to resist it! In this or that particular in- 
stance, the impulse may work harm; but it 
isa part of the human temperament, and 
most who have greatly moved mankind have 
had something of this quality in their com- 
position. Wherethey have not, they have 
been indebted for it to the women who are 





nearest them. Pope Ganganelli (Clement 
X1V.) said well that ‘Many women who 
appear only as the wives of princes or am- 
bassadors, and who are not even mentioned 
in history, have frequently been the cause 
of the grandest exploits. Their counsels 
have prevailed, and the husbands have had 
all the honor due to the sagacity of their 
wives.” 

Women are apt to be like the Arabs among 
whom itis said ‘‘Peace cannot be purchased 
by victory.” And the same quality of tem- 
perament that makes them the most uncon- 
querable of rebels makes them political 
consetvatives—even their rebellion taking, 
as with the Jacobites and the secessionists, 
the form of resistance to all change in their 
old institutions and traditions. It does not 
seem to me strange but very natural that 
women should be, until convinced, the most 
vehement opponents of Woman Suffrage, 
and even of coeducation. These things 
come nearer home to them than to men, and 
if they are wrong, involve most wrong to 
women. So long as a woman is uncon- 
vinced, she inevitably shrinks more than 
men shrink from the prospect of closer con- 
tact with the world, from the invasion of 
her privacy, the imposition of new respon- 
sibility. The subject of coeducation has 
been much discussed at Cambridge of late, 
and there is strong opposition to it, espe- 
cially among certain medical professors; but 
the only persons from whom I hear any 
positively bitter and angry words quoted, 
in the way of opposition, are women. 
Those women represent the emotional side, 
a side that has a right to be represented and 
must be represented. They are a protest 
against society’s being ruled by logic alone; 
they stand for its refinements, its associa- 
tions, its safeguards. They will gradually 
learn that these are not endangered by the 
changes that seem so alarming; and to teach 
this lesson a few hours of actual experience 
—for instance, in a mixed college, or in a 
community where women .actually vote, is 
worth years of argument. Prejudice is 
rarely removed .by argument; but to be 
among people who differ profoundly from 
us, and find them human still,—this is the 
path to reconstruction. .. 7. & 


a 
MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATION FoR 
WOMEN IN 1879. 


The legislature for 1879 has distinguished 
itself beyond any of its predecessors by giv- 
ing women the right to vote for school 
committees. This measure forms an epoch 
in the history of the State, for it is the first 
time that women have been authorized to 
act as the equals of men in municipal meet- 
ings in the performance of a public duty. 
I shall not attempt to criticise the statute. 
This has already been done abundantly. 
The statute gave the petitioners all they 
asked for. If they had demanded the right 
to vote at town-meetings on all school ques- 
tions, who can say that the petition would 
not have been granted? By another statute 
two of the five Commissioners of Prisons 
are required to be women. 

No other act of the last session relating 
to women is of great importance, though 
several are worth neticing, as useful and 
well-intended. 

By one act a woman who lives separate 
from her husband, when she petitions the 
court to make her husband support her and 
her children, is authorized to make an at- 
tachment of his property. This is a very 
judicious supplement to the previous act 
which gave her the right to make such a 
petition. Another act worth noticing, 
authorizes the commissioners of Prisons to 
have any prisoner in the Reformatory 
Prison for women, with her own consent, 
placed in domestic service on such terms as 
they think fit, having regard to her welfare 
and reformation, for any time ‘‘not exceed- 
ing the term of imprisonment.” If her 
conduct do not prove good, the commis- 
sioners may order her return to the prison 
for the rest of her term. This is a capital 
experiment, well worth the trial. 

“An Act for the Protection of Married 
Women,” empowers any court or trial jus- 
tice, before whom a man has been convicted 
of an assault upon his wife, to order the 
man to recognize with asurety or sureties, 
to keep the peace for a term not exceeding 
two years. A far more efficacious proceed- 
ing in case of such assaults was extensively 
petitioned for. Another act provides that 
the wearing apparel and articles of personal 
ornament of a wife, and articles necessary 
for her personal use acquired by gift from 
her husband, not exceeding $2.000 in value, 
shall be her separate property, but this not 
to render valid any gift made by a husband 
in fraud of his creditors, 

I will not attempt to express the indigna- 
tion which legislation of this kind deserves. 
But as half a loaf is better than no bread, 





0 I suppose ladies must accept, like starving 
beggars, this crumb of comfort which 
makes them the owners of their clothing. 

For the last three years the Legislature has 
been besieged by petitioners to grant an 
honest remedy for the terrible wrongs 
which wives are daily suffering under our 
law, which says all contracts and gifts be- 
tween husband and wife are void. If a 
husband gives his wife directly a house, a 
piano, a thousand dollars, or the note of a 
third person, the gifts are all void. If the 
wife having property lends money to her 
husband, and he gives a note promising to 
repay her, the note is void. What makes 
the mysterious beauty of this system is, that 
the law approves heartily of gifts made by 
the husband to trustees for his wife, and 
makes no cbjection to his conveying any- 
thing to a third person for the latter to 
convey it to the wife; and is quite willing 
that the wife should place her money in the 
hands of a trustee, that he for her benefit 
may lend it to her spouse. I will say no 
more on this subject, which I have discussed 
at length many times. But it is disgraceful 
to a civilized community to deprive a 
woman of the protection of the law because 
she is a wife. The invalidity of contracts 
and gifts between husband and wife is a 
relic of this barbarism, that always does 
wrong wherever the principle is allowed to 
operate. The amount of injustice inflicted 
by it every year is enormous, and can only 
be realized by those who have made a study 
of the subject. Other States have abolished 
it. It is sad that Massachusetts, that ought 
to be the leader, should be obliged, as she 
soon must be, to follow, in this reform, her 
younger sisters. 

For two years a bill was introduced and 
passed in the House like the one now en- 
acted. For two years under the leadership 
of Hon. Theodore T. Russell, the Senate 
resisted the Huuse, and passed a bill which 
rendered gifts and contracts between hus- 
band and wife legal. The disagreement 
between the two bodies prevented any legis- 
lation on the subject. This year the Senate 
yielded. 

Several useful measures were brought 
before the Legislature, which unfortunately 
were not favored by the committees, and 
were never debated in the Senate or House. 
The most important was a bil! which pro- 
vided that when a married woman died in- 
testate leaving issue surviving, her issue 
should inherit half her personal property, 
and ber husband only have the other half, 
and as tenant by the courtesy half her real 
estate during his life. This much needed 
reform has already been adopted in a con- 
siderable number of our States. It seems 
as if merely stating that the law now enti- 
tles a husband, on his wife’s dying without 
a will, to take all her personal property and 
all her real estate during his life, without 
any provision for her children, was enough 
to show its injustice. Suppose the children 
are by another husband, ought they not co 
have part of their mother’s property? Sup- 
pose they are a surviving husband’s own 
progeny, ought not a share of their moth- 
er’s estate to be protected for the children, 
against the misfortunes or bad judgment of 
their father? Is not the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the law of inheritance violated, 
when the children of any one male or 
female, inherit no share of the personal 
estate of their deceased parent? 

A bill was presented and urged before 
the Lunacy committee, which proposed to 
make a part of the trustees of lunatic hos- 
pitals women, and to compel the trustees to 
employ female physicians in the female 
wards of the hospitals. The bill was not 
noticed by the committee, yet there is no 
doubt that the introduction of women in 
these capacities, would be most beneficial. 

This hasty review shows that our legisla- 
tors this year have done some good, but not 
so much as they might have done, since 
they neglected to do much more good which 
was Offered them. However, let us thank 
them for what they have done, and consider 
it a good omen for the future. 8. E. 8. 
oo—__————_ 
REGISTRATION. 


The law requires women who want to 
vote for members of school committee to be 
assessed on or before the fifteenth day of 
September. The expiration of time for 
registering as voters after payment of the 
tax is as follows: 

Boston. Registration of voters shall 
cease at ten o’clock on the afternoon of the 
fourteenth day preceding the day of any 


election. : 
(Acts of 1878, chapter 243, Section 16.) 
In cities other than Boston or which have no 
special registration law. Registration of 
voters shall cease at twelve o’clock midnight 
on the seventh day preceding any election. 
(Acts of 1877, chapter 235, Section 2.) 
Towns. Registration of voters shall 








cease at ten o’clock on the afternoon of the 
Saturday next preceding the day of any 
election. 

(Acts of 1879, chapter 37.) 


MES, ADA C. BOWLES. 


Dear JOURNAL.—As an expression of a 
liberal spirit and an encouraging sign of 
progress, as well as something that cannot 
fail to please the many friends of Mrs. 
Bowles among your readers, please report 
that the trustees of my church, (‘‘The First 
Universalist Church of San Francisco”), of 
course with my hearty concurrence, have 
recently invited her to give a course of 
Sunday evening lectures in our pulpit, on 
Woman; in response to which, she has 
given five lectures to large audiences on 
the following specific topics, which em- 
braced a large part of the very broad field 
which ‘tthe Woman question” inevitably 
occupies. ‘‘Woman as God made her;” 
“The Model Wife:” ‘Single Blessedness;” 
“Ancient and Modern Housekeeping;” and 
“* Woman and the Ballot.” Praise of them 
all has been ample enough to satisfy even 
her husband, but neither seemed to please 
better than the last; which was of course 
an earnest plea for the practical recognition 
of Woman's manifest right to Suffrage, and 
an equally earnest plea to Woman to assert 
that right and demand that recognition. 

Having closed this course of lectures, 
Mrs. Bowles will continue for a while to 
occupy my pulpit Sunday evenings, preach 
ing upon such topics as may appear to her 
to demand attention. Always wishing you 
the success you deserve, which I consider 
large enough to satisfy whomever may love 
you most, I am, Very Truly Yours. 

B. F. Bowes. 


TO THE WOMEN OF CAMBRIDGE! 


There will be a meeting of the women of 
Cambridge at the Ward Room of the City 
Building, Brattle Square, Friday, June 27, 
at 3 p.m., to consider their duties as volers 
for school committee at the coming election. 
Rev. Dr. Peabody will preside. Addresses 
will be made by Prof. Benjamin Pierce, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, William 1. Bowditch 
Esq., and others. 


8. D. 8. 
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RHODE ISLAND MONTHLY MEETING, 





The last monthly meeting (for the season) 
of the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation was held last week. The Provi- 
dence Journal said of it in advance: 

The Woman Suffrage meeting this after- 
noon will certainly be unusually interesting 
from the fact that the voting of women is 
become a reality in two of the New Eng- 
land States, and it is to be hoped that many 
women, both from city and country, will 
listen to Mrs. Campbell on this occasion, 
which will be the last of the season when 
methods of work for the ensuing year will 
be presented to the women of Rhode Island. 

Afterwards the same journal reported the 
meeting as follows: 

The Woman Suffrage Association held a 
meeting yesterday afternoon, which was 
addressed by Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
She briefly reviewed the work of the Wo- 
man Suffrage cause to the present time, 
showing a steady gain in every direction, 
and paid special attention to the recent ac- 
tion of the New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts Legislatures, by which, in the former 
State, women are allowed to vote on all 
questions relating to schools, and in the lat- 
ter they are allowed to vote for members of 
the School Committee. She also consider- 
ed the cause of women in various directions, 
showing a | progress toward equality 
in all matters. In regard to the success of 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, she said it 
was pronounced a success by their Govern- 
ors and leading men throughout the Terri- 
tory, while it was noticeable that the arti- 
cles speaking disparagingly concerning it 
bore no signatures. She had arog look- 
ed over the constitution of Rhode Island, 
and said there was nothing in it to prevent 
the women from voting on school matters, 
any more than in the constitution of any 
other State; that Rhode Island may pass a 
law allowing women to vote for School 
Committee as well as any other State, and 
that without a constitutional amendment. 
She counselled united effort, the sending of 
petitions into every town in the State, and 
a spirit which does not doubt of success. At 
the close of her remarks, which were of much 
interest and listened to attentively, a com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. Mary C. Cheney, 
Mrs. F. C. Frost, Mrs. 8. E. H. Doyle, 
Miss L. A. Greene, Mrs. Mary Wood, Mrs. 
Rebecca Frye and Dr. Mary Inman, was 
appointed to circulate petitions throughout 
the State, to be presented to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly. There was some informal 
discussion as to whether to circulate peti- 
tions for the right to vote on all questions, 
or to vote on school matters ae: or 
both, but this matter was left to the Execu- 
tive Committee. A voteof thanks was ten- 
dered to Mrs. Campbell, when the meeting 
took a social turn. and then tea was served. 

The Rhode Island Society always makes 
its monthly meeting a sociable also, which 
is an excellent plan, and gives members an 
opportunity to become acquainted and to 
codperate more completely. L. 8. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss CLARA Barron was “‘orator of the 
day,” on Decoration Day, at Dansville, New 
York. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe has taken her 
return passage for July 2. She will find a 
true welcome home. 

Mrs. Harrier N. K. Gorr will sail on 
the ‘State of Nevada” for Glasgow on the 
26th inst. She goes abroad in the interest 
of the temperance cause. 

Mrs. EvizaBetH THompson is circulat- 
ing a tract which shows that the people of 
the United States pay over $700,000,000 a 
year for spirituous and fermented liquors, 
and only $95,500,000 for education and 
$48,009,000 for religion. 

Mrs. Mary Joseraine Youne, of Sac- 
ramento, was admitted to practice in the 
Supreme Court of California on the 13th 
inst. She passed the examination with 
credit, and is the first woman lawyer admit- 
ted to the Supreme Court in that State. 


Mrs. HI, sister of the venerable W. W. 
Corcoran, Esq., founder of the Corcoran 
gallery of art, died a few days ago. Mr. 
Corcoran is left alone, by this death; the 
last of his race. His wife and only daugh- 
ter died some years since, the latter leaving 
no children. 

Mrs. Marton V. Dup.ey has recently 
delivered her lecture on ‘Self-Made Wom- 
en”—received last winter in Boston with so 
much acceptance—before a large, cultivated 
and admiring audience, in the Assembly 
Chamber in Madison, under the auspices 
of the young ladies of the State University. 

Mrs. Hayes on Decoration Day in Wash- 
ington placed a handsome placque of flow- 
ers in front of the base of the broken col- 
umn at the “unknown” tomb on Arlington 
Heights, and sent 150 bouquets to the cem- 
etery. The President himself placed a 
beautiful wreath on the top of the column. 

Mrs. Dr. Kennicort and Miss Maup 
KENNIcoTT, the reader, have just returned 
from Europe. Both ladies have brought 
portfolios filled with their artistic gleanings 
—the former in water-color sketches of con- 
tinental flowers, and the latter with crayon 
drawings, wherewith to delight the art cir- 
cles of society. 

Mrs. Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY, who has 
been so successful in writing books for 
young people, has compiled a volume entit- 
led ‘‘Entertainments,” comprising direc- 
tions for holiday merry-makings, new pro- 
grammes for amateur performances, and 
novel exercises for Sunday schools and Sun- 
day evening meetings. 

Miss FrAncEs I. Pertineiuy, of Augus- 
ta, Me., distinguishe1 herself by securing 
one of the four Class Honors at the Nation- 
al School of Elocution and Oratory in Phil- 
adelphia. Her selection, “Old Robin,” by 
Trowbridge, was rendered with such a dig- 
nity of diction, and calmness of carriage, as 
to secure for her not only the unbounded 
applause of the audience, but also, what 
was more important, the decision of the 
judges in her favor. 

Lapy Lucy CLEMENTINA Davies, the 
only sister of the earl of Perth, and the au- 
thor of two interesting volumes of her rem- 
iniscences of the courts of Versailles and 
St. James, died recently at the age of eigh- 
ty-four. She was the last of the Drum- 
monds who were born in the chateau of St. 
Germain, in which her parents, grandpar- 
ents and great-grandparents held apartments 
by favor of the French crown from the 
time when they quitted Engiand in the 
train of the exiled Stuarts. 

Rev. Otymp1a Brown, pastor of the 
Universalist Church at Racine, Wis., has 
received a well deserved expression of con- 
fidence. Ata recent mecting of the whole 
congregation a unanimous vote was passed 
expressing gratitude for the manner in 
which she has performed her duties and 
acknowledging that their ‘‘present prosper- 
ity is largely due to her unselfish devotion 
to the cause of truth, her assiduous labors 
as pastor, and her preéminent ability as a 
preacher.” Mrs. Brown took charge of 
this society about a year ago, when its af- 
fairs were at a low ebb. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE’s Massachu- 
setts Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
has chosen a committee to prepare a circu- 
lar to be presented, embracing a petition 
that women be allowed to vote on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the liquor traffic. Com- 
mittees have been also selected to arrange 
for meetings to be held next fall just before 
the caucuses with the object of securing 
the nomination of none but temperance 
men for the Legislature. A circular detail- 
ing the steps necessary to be taken by wo- 
men who wish to vote for school committee 
at the next election, and urging women to 
avail themselves of their right, was adopted. 
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POETRY. 


OLD LOVE. 


The broad sword loses its glitter 
As it hangs in the ancient hall; 
Rusted and blunt grows the keen-edged blade 
That once so gallant a champion made 
As it gleams from the castle wall. 
The jewel loses its lustre 
As it lies in its velvet nest; 
Till dull and dim is the good red gold 
That showed such a royal light of old 
As it flashed from a beauty’s breast. 
The blue eye loses its power 
As age comes creeping on; 
The fair form droops from its stately grace, 
The roses fly from-the care-worn face, 
The charm from the trembling tone. 
The color fades from the canvass, 
The magic from ringing rhyme; 
Now is there a joy in this world of ours, 
Riches, or glories, or hopes or flowers, 
But dies at the touch of time? 
Ay, love, in its pure serenity, 
Can the pitiless spell defy; 
For tears cannot drown, nor absence dim, 
And death itself may not conquer him, 
And true love never can die. 
—Exchange. 











AFTEK DEATH IN ARABIA. 


He who died at Azan sends 
This to comfort all his friends. 

Faithful friends! (Jt lies, I know, 
Pale and white and cold as snow; 
And ye say “Abdullah's dead!” 
Weeping at the feet and head. 

I can see your falling tears, 

I can hear your sighs and prayers; 
Yet I smile, and whisperthis— ”° 
“T am not the thing you kiss: 

Cease your tears, and let it lie; 

It was mine, it is not ‘I.’” 

Sweet friends! what the women lave, 
For its lavt bed of the grave, 

Is ahut which T am quitting, 

Is a garment no more fitting, 

Is a cage, from which at last, 

Like a hawk, my sou! hath passed. 
Love the inmate, not the room— 
The wearer, not the garb—the plume 
Of the falcon, not the bars 

Which kept him from the splendid stars! 
Loving friends! Be wise, and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye: 
What ye lift upon the bier 

Is not worth a wistful tear. 

‘Tis an empty sea-shell—one 

Out of which the pearl has gone: 
The shell is broken—it lies there: 
The pearl, the all, the soul, is here, 
‘Tis an earthen jar whose lid 

Allah sealed, the while it hid 

That tregsure of his treasury, 

A mind that loved him; let it lie! 
Let the shard be earth’s once more, 
Since the gold shines in His store! 
Allah glorious! Allah good! 

Now thy world is understood; 

Now tife long, long wonder ends! 
Yet ye weep, my erring friends, 
While the man whom ye call dead, 
In unspoken bliss, instead, 

Lives and loves you; lost, ‘tis true 
By such light as shines for you; 

But in the light ye cannot see 

Of unfulfilled felicity— 

In enlarging paradise, 

Lives a life that never dies. 
Farewell, friends! Yet not farewell; 
Where I am, ye too shall dwell, 

I am gone before your face, 

A moment’s time, a little space; 
When ye come where I have stepped, 
Ye will wonder why ye wept; 

Ye will know, by wise love taught, 
That here is all, and there is naught. 
Weep awhile, if ye are fain— 
Sunshine still must follow rain; 
Only not at death—for death 

Now I know, is that first breath 
Which our souls draw when we enter 
Life, which is of all life center, 

Be ye certain all seems love, 
Viewed from Allah's throne above; 
Be ye stout of heart, and come 
Bravely onward to your home! 

La Allah illa Allah! yeat 

Thou Love divine! Thou Love alway! 
He that died at Azan gave 

This to those who made his grave. 

—Exchange. 











For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE THREE BOYS AND 
THE THOUSAND ISLES. 


They decided where they would go. That 
is a fact worth mentioning, for they had 
thought of a trip to every known point on 
this habitable globe. ‘Nothing short of a 
journey to the moon will satisfy them,” said 
Aunt Blackmer, and Mill replied with a 
smile, ‘‘Aunt thinks we’re luny.” But the 
good old lady did not know what to think 
when she walked into the room where they 
were packing for a month’s camp on the St. 
Lawrence. 

There were the three trunks and their re- 
spective owners, Holden and Millard Swift 
and Gene Thompson. It had been thought 
best to ‘‘pack in concert,” as Mill said, lest 
they should leave out something needful. 
So there they were; boys, boxes, and ‘‘traps.”” 
Aunt Blackmer took a rapid inventory: two 
hammocks, one pillow, several fishing-rods, 
clothing and coffee, plates, spoons, knives 

and forks, a basket of eggs and some writ- 
ing-paper, on which reposed a box of black- 
ing, a comb and one toothbrush. 

The old lady gasped and turned to Mill 
who had already stowed away a part of his 
luggage. In the bottom of his open trunk 
Jay an army-blanket on which he had placed 
a kettle containing salt-pork. In onecorner 
was a pail of doughnuts and a lantern filled 
with kerosene; between them was tucked a 
box of matches. Two of Mrs. Holmes’s 
novels propped up the kettle, and were in 
turn supported by a can of condensed milk 
(Mill labored under the impression that 
cows did not flourish near the St. Law- 
rence.) He had just put in an axe anda 


spade, forming an X above his revolver, 
when Aunt Blackmer peered over her spec 
tacles to look at his work. . 

“Don't you think I’m a famous packer, 
auntie?” he cried, as she started back with 
ashudder. ‘‘You will be, Millard,” she re- 
plied, impressively, “‘when you have burnt 
up the car with your oil and shot the brake 
man with your revolver, and as for those 
victuals!” she could say no more, but to 
Mill’s astonishment, things came out of that 
trunk quite as rapidly as they had gone in. 
His dazed expression called forth a cheer 
from the others, and then there rose one for 
Aunt Blackmer, who was known to the boys 
as their firm friend but a little peculiar. 

Well, the lads got off at last, having ex- 
pressed their tent and taken in their hands 
a basket of provisions to eat on the way. 
‘A thousand isles are none too {many for 
‘em,” soliloquized Aunt Blackmer. 

In a few days a card came for Mrs. Swift; 
it read as follows:— 

In Camp, June 1. 

Dear MorHer:—We are having a splen- 
did time. Our hammocks are up, and it 
begins to look quite homelike. [‘‘Home- 
like!” ejaculated Aunt B., “‘he never had a 
hammock here!”} Yesterday we took a 
sail of twelve miles, but coming back found 
the wind too much for us, so hired a steamer 
to tug usin. As the captain was in a hurr 
Gene didn’t have time to get on board wit 
us, so he staid in the sailboat and got pretty 
well shaken up. [‘‘I should think so!” said 
the old lady regretfully.] To-day we have 
been fishing and now we are going again. 
Write soon. ILL. 

A few days later, the expressman drove 
up to Mr. Swift’s with an immense black 
box. ‘‘Don’t belong here,” cried Aunt 
Blackmer, laconically, as she waved the 
man away from the door. The old lady 
had a way of being everywhere and seeing 
everything, so that Mr. and Mrs. Swift felt 
it unnecessary for them to look after affairs. 
‘But, indeed it does, ma’am,” was the re- 
sponse; ‘‘it is marked, ‘James L. Swift, 
Fish.’” ‘‘Fish!” exclaimed Aunt B. with a 
groan, ‘‘Oh, those boys!” Sure enough, 
there were twenty-five pounds of pickerel 
to be divided among the Swifts and Thomp- 
sons. 

The next day Miss Mariette Fenn came to 
sew for Mrs. Swift, and at night she occu- 
pied the boys’room. Just as the clock wae 
striking twelve she was awakened by a 
souna like footsteps on the pebbly roof of 
the piazza, and in a moment more the blind 
of her window was stealthily opened. 
‘Transfixed with terror, Miss Fenn gazed at 
the intruder, a man yet not a man—a spec- 
ter—its moonlike face bound with a napkin. 
So much she saw, then summoning all her 
energies and forgetting all rules of propri- 
ety, the modest little woman dashed into Mr, 
Swift’s room, exclaiming, ‘‘ Help! help!” 
Mr. S. seized the revolver that always lay 
under his pillow and started for her cham- 
ber, when a hoarse voice said hastily, ‘‘It’s 
only me.” ‘Well, who is ‘me?’” cried Mr. 
Swift, taking aim. ‘‘Don't fire, father? it’s 
I, Holden.” A match was quickly struck; 
but was that red, swollen face Holden’s pale, 
“‘long-favored” countenance? ‘‘What’s the 
matter, boy?” asked his father, ‘‘Mumps,” 
answered Holden, speaking with difficulty. 
Then, in spite of himself, Mr. Swift gave a 
hearty laugh. The lad having come home 
sick had determined, in boy fashion to steal 
up to his room ‘‘all unbeknown,” and sur- 
prise folks the next morning. 

Poor fellow! it had been a great trial to 
leave the boys and the ‘‘fun,” but his father 
promised that if he recovered in a week he 
should return. 

This he did, and frequent cheery cards 
came from the trio in camp. 

But ona certain dark day asudden shower 
found the lads out sailing.” In a few mo- 
ments after the storm burst their little craft 
was capsized. The boys were good swim- 
mers and they tried to keep together, but 
Mill was unusually tired, and somehow the 
angry waves bafiled his efforts to steer for 
the shore. He rapidly drifted from his 
companions. He grew faint. There was a 
momentary pang as he thought of his moth- 
er and father and Aunt Blackmer, then his 
bright young head sank beneath the turbu- 
lent waters. 

The other two reached the shore quite ex- 
hausted, but Gene was able to seek aid at 
the hotel. Men were soon out looking for 
the lost lad and caring for the two hapless 
ones, who though saved, were in greatest 
distress about their young friend. 

They had not long to endure this agoniz- 
ing suspense. Mill’sapparently lifeless body 
was soon brought to shore, and then, oh, 
joy! they presently saw him revive! 

They stayed at the Islands several days 
longer, but told their friends never a word 
of that adventure until they were again at 
home, 

“I knew you’d get drowned,” said Aunt 
Blackmer, as she wiped the tears from her 
spectacles. 





A RUN FOR LIFE. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 

A pale, delicate woman stood at the win- 
dow of a log-house, looking anxiously out 
at the storm. It had rained for three days 
and nights, and was still pouring. The 
wind blew fearfully. At first it seemed as 





if it would tear the strong grass up by the 





roots; as for trees, there were none, for 
it was in the very heart of an open prairie. 
But now the grass was entirely covered with 
water, the river had overflowed, and as far 
as the eye could reach, nothing was to be 
seen but angry, wind-tossed waves. 

“Mamma,” said Julia, a little girl of nine. 
the oldest of six children, ‘‘I should think 
this was another flood, and our house was 
the ark.” 

Mrs. Payson made no reply. 

“Flood indeed, but we are not in an ark,” 
thought she, continuing to gaze with terror 
out of the window. 

Night was coming on black and grim. 
What might happen before morning? Her 
husband had just started for the Black Hulls, 
and here v'as she, a feeble woman, left alone 
with her little family two miles from any 
neighbor. 

The water was rising, rising; she had 
been Watching it all day; it had got now as 
far as the top of the doorstone; how long 
before it would fill the house and sweep it 
away? The roar of the waters sounded 
nearer and nearer; something must be done, 
she had already waited too long. 

Julia,” said she, taking her little girl one 
side, ‘‘you are all mamma has to lean upon— 
do you knowit? Don’t be frightened, darl- 
ing, but listen to me. We must go away 
from this house!” 

“Oh, but mamma, how can we get any- 
where through all this water?” 

‘I will take you through. God will give 
me strength.” 

‘But that awful gully, mamma, where 
the river pours through; you forget we can’t 
cross the gully, mamma.” 

‘‘ Julia,” said Mrs. Payson, a strange 
gleam lighting her pale face, ‘‘do as I say. 
Wrap up your two little brothers warmly 
and bring them along after me.” 

Poor Julia, trusting her mother as her 
mother trusted God, ran, though trembling, 
for the boys’ caps and cloaks. Mrs. Payson 
took from the cradle the sleeping baby, 
summoned the two little girls in a cheery 
voice, and they all set forth in the fast falling 
twilight, though none of them, except Julia 
and her mother, knew that they were flee- 
ing for their lives. 

The ravine was as high as Mrs. Payson’s 
waist, and the current so strong she could 
hardly breast it. 

‘‘Lord save us, or we perish!” she prayed, 
clasping her two youngest ones and strug- 
gling forward. 

Five times she crossed the roaring stream 
and back again, until the last child was 
safely over! 

Then through the storm and darkness 
they walked two miles across the prairie to 
the house of Mr. Hughes. It was nine 
o’clock by this time, and the lights were out, 
but the good neighbor rose speedily to take 
in the wanderers. 

“Good heavens! how did you cross the 
gully?” he cried. 

But Mrs. Payson had sunk to the floor 
speechless with exhaustion. 

There were only three rooms in the house, 
and the family numbered seven, but there 
was plenty of room for seven more. 

Next’ morning Mr. Hughes went to see 
what had become of the Payson dwelling. 
He could get no further than the ravine, 
which was now impassable; but he could 
see that the log house was stil! standing, its 
chimneys just visible above the flood, 
The family had barely escaped a watery 
grave. 

‘It was a miracle,” said good Mrs. 
Hughes, when her husband returned. 

Mrs. Payson lay in bed propped up with 
pillows, but the same glow came back to 
her face that had lighted it up the night 
before, as she said :— 

“I believe a mother can do almost any- 
thing. I never knew before what strength 
there is in love!”—Plymouth Chimes. 
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SKETCH OF RUBERT COLLYER BY 
HIMSELF, 





I was born at Haworth, England, near 
where the Brontés lived, in 1823. I landed 
in New York twenty-nine years ago, in the 
middle of May. I left England the day af- 
ter I was married. My wedding trip lasted 
just twenty-one years, my wife and I re- 
turning at the end of that time to see our 
friends. We arrived in New York on a 
Saturday, and the following Monday started 
for Philadelphia, reaching there on Tues- 
day. I secured work on the following day 
at Shoemakertown, just outside of Philade! 
phia, in Montgomery County, and there I 
remained for nine years, leaving the anvil 
in Hammond’s shop to go to Chicago to 
preach in 1859. I brought with me from 
England letters from the Methodist Church 
and presented them to the Methodists at 
Milestown, a place not far from Shoemaker- 
town, and where I became what is known 
as a local preacher. We used to have a ly- 
ceum in the Shoemakertown school house, 
where we discussed with much gravity 
questions of politics and religion. 1 remem- 
ber one of the questions was ‘‘Does the In- 
dian or Negro receive the worst usage at the 
hands of the American people?” Of course 
we talked on important questions of a gen- 
eral character, such for instance as ‘‘Which 
are the most beautiful, the works of Art or 
the works of Nature?” 

We were tugging away at this great ques- 





tion when Edward M. Davis, the son-in-law 
of Lucretia Mott, came in and proposed 
the question, ‘‘Are the Garrisonian Aboli- 
tionists entitled to the confidence of the 
American people?” Now, I was a gradual 
emancipationist, and believed in the influ- 
ence of the Church and the growth of mo- 
rality to end slavery some time before the 
millennium; so 1 took that side, while Da- 
vis talked unconditional emancipation. Our 
party had the strongest backing, but Ed- 
ward had the better side, and he whipped 
us. Lucretia Mott, who had recently re- 
moved to that neighborhood, attended some 
of the meetings, and took part in the dis- 
cussions, in her quiet, solid, Quakerly way. 
I thought I[ was great in the Bible, and that 
Edward was weak, so I believed I had him; 
but Lucretia turned out to be far ahead of 
anything I knew about the Scriptures, as 
they touched the great vital questions be- 
fore the lyceum. 1 soon saw that I was on 
the wrong side, and promptly went over 
into the ranks of the Garrisonian Abolition- 
ists. 

Mrs. Mott never stopped at the point at 
which we expected she would stop in dis- 
cussing any questions, but launched out in 
other directions and threw new light on 
many dark subjects. I gradually began to 
see that my confidence on many points was 
leaving me. Icould not feel sure any long- 
er about total depravity, and I got to doubt- 
ing the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
Soon after I went to hear Dr. Furness in 
Philadelphia. His sermon was a great rev- 
elation of the human side of Jesus. After 
some reflection I began to teach that sidein 
my sermons. The folks got a little scared. 
One of them came to me, I remember, and 
asked me if I had given up the divinity of 
Christ I said I did not think so, but it 
was true that | had taken up His humanity. 

About that time, also, 1 began to go with 
the Garrisonian Aboliticnists, went to their 
conventions, came here to New York in 
1857 to the May meeting, opened the meet- 
ing with prayer, which Garrison always in- 
vited from any one who had a prayer in his 
heart. Some of us used to go out into dif- 
ferent parts of the country and hold meet- 
ings also. During all this time I was a 
Methodist local preacher, working through 
the week at the anvil supporting myself, 
and preaching on Sunday. But I felt my- 
self gradually becoming estranged from the 
Methodist faith. I found that the sympa- 
thies of the preachers generally lay on the 
pro-slavery side, and 1 could not stand it. 
It hurt me to see the colored people kept 
away from the sacrament until all the white 
folks had been there and gotthrough. The 
noblest black man had no show against the 
meanest white man, and we had mean white 
men, as every denomination has. I got to 
talking more liberally than the people liked. 
At last I began to feel that I was not where 
I ought to be any more, and I became great- 
ly distressed over it. 

Finaliy, at the quarterly meeting m Jan- 
uary, 1859, when I was to have my license 
renewed as a local preacher, the presiding 
elder said he wanted to examine me on the 
Articles of Faith, and the first question put 
to me was whether I thought it was consist- 
ent with my profession as a Methodist to go 
to infide! conventions and occupy infidel 
pulpits; for 1 had preached once or twice 
for Dr. Furness in Philadelphia. I said I 
had made up my mind on that point, had 
tried to look at the thing fairly and had 
come to the conclusion that the Garrisonian 
Abolitionists and men like Dr. Furness 
were the real Christians; and that if there 
were any infidels around they belonged to 
our own churcu, The presiding elder ask- 
ed me to give them some idea as to what I 
really did believe. 1 said that for one thing 
I did not believe in eternal damnation; I 
believed that there would be just as good a 
show for human souls on the other side as 
there is on this, and possibly a little better. 
I said further that I did not believe in the 
doctrine of human depravity, nor in the lit- 
eral inspiration of the Bible and its infalli- 
bility. I thought that there were faults in 
it, and we should get the truth out of it as 
we get gold out of the mine and refine it. 
He asked, ‘‘What do you believe about 
these Unitarians you have been preaching 
for?” 1 replied, ‘I believe that a good 
Unitarian will go to Heaven as straight as a 
good Methodist.” ‘‘Then,” he said, “It 1s 
evident, Brother Collyer, that you are not a 
Methodist.” I answered that that had been 
my suspicion. ‘‘We cannot renew your li- 
cense,” said the presiding elder. ‘I do not 
want you to,” lanswered; “I think it would 
better stop; and so it was duly announced 
that I had left the Methodist Church. 

George Noyes was at that time a Unltari- 
an minister in Chicago. He had started a 
kind of mission there. His health would 
not permit him to stayin Chicago any long- 
er, and they wanted a man to take that 
work. I had met at Dr. Furness’s house, 
in Philadelphia, a gentleman who edited 
the Christian Enquirer in this city. The 
people in Chicago wrote to him asking if 
he knew of anybody who would be likely 
to go out there and take charge of the mis- 
sion. He replied that Dr. Furness knew of 
& man, a sort of liberal Methodist. I was 
spoken to about it, and went off right away. 
I wanted to be saying something, and doing 
something beside making hammers, and it 
seemed providential to me that I should be 
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called to sucha post. I went out in less 
than a month, and carried‘on the work for 
about four years. Mr Noyes left Chicago 
about the time I reached there, and came to 
New York. His pulpit was vacant, and I 
preached as supply sometimes. Then there 
was a little congregation organized on the 
North Side for a Unitarian Church, but they 
had no minister or preacher. They occasion. 
ally invited me over to preach to them, and 
I went. They soon built a new church 
and called me to be their minister. The 
church grew, and the mission was stil] on 
my hands, and the time soon arrived when 
I had to determine, in the multiplicity of 
things requiring my time, whether I would 
keep on in the mission or go to the Unit 
Church. I took the advice of Dr. Beliows 
and many other friends, gave up the mis. 
sion and touk the church. A new church 
was built in 1857, costing $210,000, We 
had been in it about twenty months when it 
all burnt up and there was nothing left of it 
but stones. I had been preaching on the 
Sunday night of the fire about the desolation 
I had seen in Paris resulting from the up- 
rising of the Commune, and the next day 
we had nothing to show of our church but 
smoking ruins. But we rebuilt it; and 
when I left Chicago the other day our 
church was out of debt and we had $73 
surplus in the treasury. 

Mr. Collyer said in conclusion that the 
only reason why he is induced to leave 
Chicago is on account of the health of his 
wife and oldest son, the latter having been 
an invalid for four years. There is no hope 
of restoring his wife’s health, he said, while 
she continues to reside in a Western climate, 
and hence his reluctant withdrawal from 
his present charge. He will not remove to 
New York, however, until next September. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 
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STICK TO YOUR FARM, 


Trade in some manufacturing goods is 
playing some queer pranks now-a-days. A 
man or a company may work bard, expend 
ing much time and money in perfecting 
some article of general use, and suddenly 
finds that elsewhere some one has been at 
the same work and can sell the results for 
less money. A few years ago, Englani 
was the only country which manufacture. 
cotton prints for export, while the idea ct 
any one competing with her in her home 
markets was laughed at as a bit of insanity ; 
but to day American prints are being worn 
by operatives in English cotton mills, hay- 
ing been found to be prettier, better and 
cheaper. Now we hear that agents of Ger 
man cutlery have been to Sheffield, hereto- 
fore the acknowledged center of the cutlery 
trade of the world, and sold their goods at 
prices which the home manufacturers could 
not underbid. Sheffield will continue to 
make knives and scissors, and no American 
will be foolish enough to hope that English 
print works will be closed, but the illustra- 
tions which we have given of the fluctua- 
tions of trade will show the American farm- 
er that business which he mournfully con- 
siders more profitable than his own is sub- 
ject to drawbacks and dangers which the 
agriculturist never knows. Breadstuffs and 
food materials of every kind are always in 
demand, and have a tolerably uniform value 
the world over. No competition, no new 
farming community that may be developed, 
can ever afflict farmers with ‘‘lockouts,” 
such as workers in the trades are constantly 
experiencing, nor in tremendous failures 
like those which are constantly startling the 
commercial world. The over-stocked man- 
ufacturer cannot eat his superfluous knives 
or prints, nor can the locked-out operative 
dine on his tools, but in the worst season 
the farmer is sure at least of a full stomach 
and a roof over his head. Sensible is he if 
instead of grumbling at his lot he makes 
the best of it and realizes how in the long 
run he is better off than many whose occa- 
sional success he envies.—N. Y. Herald. 





A STORY TOLD BY CLARA BARTON. 


In her Decoration Day address at Syra- 
cuse, Miss Clara Barton told the following 
story: ‘‘Having occasion to pass through 
the streets of a somewhat Western city dur- 
ing the winter of 1865-6, my attention was 
one day attracted by the figure of a singu- 
larly-attired, weird-looking little boy, with 
a basket on his arm, standing in front of 4 
bakery. A soldier's cap and pantaloons, 
in which his tiny form seemed nearly lost, 
and the faded, light-blue cape of a storm- 
beaten overcoat, with the once-bright but- 
tons still striving to adorn its tattered edge, 
reaching to his knees, completed the uni- 
form of the shivering little hero. He stood 
perfectly motionless, evidently unconscious 
of any presence save the large, warm, nut- 
brown loaves within the window. As | 
could not pass such a picture, I stopped 
and asked if he were hungry. ‘Not very, 
Le said, hesitatingly. ‘Not very, but Anvie 
is.’ ‘Who is Annie?’ I asked. ‘My little 
sister.’ ‘Have you no father and motber”’ 
‘Father was killed at Chattanooga, and ma’s 
sick.’ (His voice trembled a little.) “No 
brothers?’ I asked. ‘I had three brothers’, 
(and his little voice grew smaller and trem- 
bled more), ‘but they all went to the war. 
Willie was shot in the woods when they 
were all on fire’ (he meant the ‘Wildeness’) 
‘and Charlie, he starved to death in Ander- 
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eonville, and Jamie, he was next to me, and 
he went for a drummer-boy and died in 
hospital, and then there were only maand I 
and Annie. Annie was a baby when they 
went away, and ma ’s grown sick, and An- 
nie is often hungry and cold, for I can’t al- 
ways get enough for her. I pick up wood 
and chips, but ma does not like me to ask 
for victuals; she says it is a bad habit for 
jittle boys to learn.’ And the tears slid 
quietly down his child-cheeks, war and 
carewvrn. 

“J went home with him, far on the out- 
skirts of the city, long beyond the reach of 
sidewalks, through alternate frost and mud. 
A cheerless room. And, as we entered, a 
thin, hectic woman partly rose from her 
ped to greet me. Her story was only a con- 
frmation of what I had heard. Her boys 
enlisted first and early; and the father, part- 
ly to try to be near them, and partly through 
dread of the draft which he could not meet, 
followed them. Asshe talked on quietly 
and tearfully, baby Annie stole out of her 
hiding-place and was peering wistfully into 
the basket, and the little military guardian 
drew up to my side with simple childlike 
confidence, as he said, ‘This was Jamie’s 
cap and cloak; they sent them home from 
the hospital when he was dead, but they 
did not send Jamie home.’ ‘Nor Willie, 
nor Charlie?’ I said. ‘No; nor papa; there 
is only ma and I and Annie, that is all.’ 
And there are more than there will be long, 
poor child; for already the pale messenger 
waits at the gate, and his weird shadow 
falleth ever nearer.” 
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THE DUNKARDS. 


During last week the Dunkards, or as 
they now call themselves, German Baptists, 
held their national annual conference, 
choosing, very wisely in this hot weather, 
the beautiful valley of the Shenandoah, in 
which to meet. Rockingham County, Va., 
is just now “fair as the garden of the Lord,” 
with rich wheat fields, fruit orchards and 
country lanes white and rosy with dogwood 
and sweetbrier. The Dunkards have set 
tled on farms or built their quiet villages all 
through this fertile valley, stretching up 
and down, choosing shrewdly the rich bot- 
tom-lands which lie between the Allegha- 
nies of Pennsylvania, Maryland and East 
Tennessee. Wherever they go they carry 
thrift, peace and plenty with them. They 
are usually skilful farmers and dairymen, 
are as close and honest in dealing as the 
Quakers, refuse like them to fight or take 
an oath, and wear, also, a dress given up by 
the rest of the world aventury ago. The 
men, with their patriarchal beards, button- 
less coats, and wide rimmed hats, and the 
women in their prim chocolate-colored 
gowns with dainty white lawn caps and 
¢ ossed neck-handkerchiefs are a picturesque 
feature of the mountains in West Virginia 
and Maryland. 

This quaint, ancient sect has increased 
slowly but steadily in numbers and wealth 
during the last few years. The attendance 
at the conference last week was reckoned 
at nine thousand. The leading preachers 
of the denomination were present. Tempo- 
rary houses were erected, and the whole af- 
fair tcok the semblance of a gigantic devo- 
tional picnic or camp-meeting, though the 
staid gravity of the worshippers made it 
more sober and reverent than the ordinary 
camp-meeting usually is. In one marked 
respect these German Baptists differ from 
other sects. Their clergymen receive no 
salaries, supporting themselves, like St. 
Paul, by the labor of their own hands. The 
gospel is with them a free gift. The relig- 
ious body known in Maryland and the West, 
as the Omish, is a branch of this church, 
differing but in trivial matters from the 
parent stem. Like the Dunkards, they are 
a peaceable, hardworking, God-fearing 
people. 
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OUT DOOR SPORTS FOR WOMEN. 


How to promote the health of women, 
has long been a subject of thought and dis 
cussion. And now, women of Staten 
Island have hit upon a plan for out door 
sports which after three years’ trial is still 
in high favor. 

The New York World has the following 
report of the first meeting just held near 
New Brighton. 


‘The Ladies’ Club for Outdoor Sports,” 
of Staten Island, held its first meeting of 
tLe season—and its third annual opening— 
yesterday afternoon upon its grounds at 
Camp Washington, between old Quarantine 
landing and New Brighton and immedi- 
ately adjacent to the cricket grounds. The 
officers of the club remain the same as last 

ear. Mrs. John G. Dale is President, Mrs. 

ohn H. Pool, Vice-President, Mrs. H. E. 
Alexander Treasurer, Miss M. Krebs Secre- 
tary, and the directors are Mrs. R. B. Whit- 
temore, Mrs. J. C. Henderson, Mrs. R. W. 
Cameron, Mrs. George B. Ripley, Mrs. 
George T. Bonner and Mrs. George Brown, 
Jr. There are now on the roll of the club 
the names of 150 ladies, nearly all of whom 
are active participants in the daily practice 
or at the — games of each Friday 
afternoon. he club grounds presented 
yesterday an exceedingly picturesque ap- 
pearance with the marquees, tents, archery 
chairs, croquet implements, bright faces and 
charming toilets of 300 ladies—club mem- 
bers and a represented not only 
Staten Island but New York society. The 
geasemes were chatty, attentive and in 

igh spirits. There was bright sunshine, 





but around the western horizon hung thun- 
der clouds. Within biscuit-toss of the gay 
throngs the white caps of the bay rolled in, 
and the waters were dotted with vessels, 
yachts and steamers. Two bands of music 
alternated with the merriest selections while 
some of the members engaged in archery, 
others of them in lawn-tennis, but the 
reater number in croquet. After two 
ours of the best exhibition of graceful 
skill at target or with racquet and mallet 
the games were interrupted by a light 
shower. Then the little club-house, the 
tents and the carriages became popular. 

If similar movements for life and motion 
out of doors, for women, can be multiplied, 
great good must come of them. Sedentary 
life in-doors, lack of variety, is the death of 
women. But they must have play-dresses, 
as they have bathing-dresses, else the long 
heavy skirts will wear away more strength, 
than the play will give. 

Success to outdoor sports for women. 

L. 8. 


— 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

I used to think when my children were 
little, that if 1 had known that I was to be 
a mother of a large family, that previous to 
my marriage I would have served a few 
months’ apprenticeship with a dressmaker, 
tailoress, milliner, cook and iaundress, and 
I resolved, that if it was in my power, that 
my daughters should not enter upon wife 
hood and motherhood so poorly equipped 
as I did, being married almost as soon as 
my school days were ended. Now my 
daughters are ready for the training, and I 
am not physically able to give it to them 
myself. They cannot learn much from 
cook. Dressmakers employed in the house 
do not give instruction, a good tailoress it 
is impossible to find who will willingly 
teach. 

Now would it not bea good idea for some 
one who is competent to impart such knowl- 
edge, to open classes? I am sure many 
mothers are deficient in these things, hav- 
ing been obiiged to pick up their knowledge 
by accident or through trying experiences. 
This would afford new avenues for women 
to earn a living. ‘‘Mrs, Smith’s class in 
dressmaking.”’ ‘Mrs. Jones’ class in prac- 
cal cooking.” Desserts one day, roast 
meats another, bread another, etc. The de- 
tails of such an undertaking would require 
thought and work, just like any other busi 
ness. Of course, all young girls may not 
need to use this knowledge very much after 
it is acquired, but how many of them use 
their geometry or Latin? I can imagine 
circumstances which would render such 
knowledge the most valuable and helpful 
part of a girl’s education. 

Then I wish our little boy could learn to 
use tools. I cannot teach him; his father 
has not a moment's time. Why don’t some 
good mechanic make a new departure, open 
a school during vacations, or on Saturdays, 
and teach boys how to use and care for 
tools? Edison would not be so much of an 
exception if some boys had a chance to de- 
velop the skill that is latent within them. 
Do we not need workshops for hands as 
well as heads?— Woman's Kingdom, in Inter- 
Ocean. 








HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Fiannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Bee 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co,, 

6 East 1ith St.,N.V.Cit ; 











ESTABLISHED 1846. 
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DINING: 
ROOMS. 





FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 
30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fepest Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 4.mM.,to 8 P.M. 


Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 644 p.m. Q2tf 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pene of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

or further information, Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st S8t.,Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOHNSON'S NEW METHOD 


or 


HARMONY. 


By A. N. Jounson. ($1.00) Just Published. 


This new book is so simple and clear in its expla- 
nations, that any music teacher or amateur can get an 
excellent idea of the science, by simply reading it 
apes At the same time, a most thorough course 
is marked out for those who wish to be composers, in- 
cluding work for many months, without, or still bet 
ter with a teacher. housands can now learn that 
have not hitherto been able to do 80. 


The Gospel of Joy 


Is received with the greatest favor by all who have 
examined it, and is. in itself, already a great suc- 
cess, Send forit. Use it in Conventions, Sabbath 
Schoo! Gatherings, and ‘‘Congresses,’’ Camp, Praise, 
and Prayer meetings. (35 cts.) 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


(0 cts.) W. H. Cummines. 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER. 


(80 cts.) Ernet Paver. 


ORGAN PRIMER. 


(80 cts.) Dr. STAINER. 


These are called ‘“‘Primers,”’ but are really hand- 
some and valuable books, containing so much infor- 
mation, so many illustrations, cuts, and exercises,"as 
more properly to deserve the name of ‘Instruction 
Books.” 

They are part of the magnificent stock of Nove.io, 
Ewer & Co , London (of whom Ditson & Co. are the 
exclusive American Agents) and indioate the great 
value of the Oratorios, Cantatas, Choruses (bound 
and separate) Glees, Anthems, &c., &c., which are 
always on hand. Every leader, teacher, and organist 
should have a catalogue, which will be sent free on 
application. 

GOOD NEws. 
By J. M. McIntsow, (35 cts.) 


SHINING RIVER. 
By H. 8. & W. O, Perkins. (25 cts.) 


RIVER OF LIFsa. 
By Perkins & BENTLZY. (35 cte.) 


LIviInG WaAaATERS. 
By D. F. Hopeks. (35 cts.) 


CHORAL PRAISE. 
By J. H. WaTerBury. (25 cts. 


Five Sunday School Seng Books that it is hard to 
beat, and which contain a great deal of fine music to 
be found nowhere else. 

Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


$5 to $20 Re ern, Samples ore 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 








THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with a) poonetase exercises, 

The new de ool house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural Hie- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodions. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 4 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and rr during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had hw 7" | A. Williams & Co. Thos, 
Groom 0., or by mail. 

ly7 ' CUSHINGS & LADD. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific. English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars addrese, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 








aweek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost- 
$12 ly Outfit free. Troe & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. « MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Single treatment for Corns, 25 cents. 
130 Tremont Street Boston. 6m! 








Adopted as the Text-book of United States History in 
all the Schools of the City of Boston. 


Young Folks’ History 


UNITED STATES. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Square 12mo, 380 pp., with over 100 
Illustrations, 

Special Rates for Introduction into Schools. 

A copy will be malled, postage paid, to 
any address, for examination, on 
receipt of $1.00. 

Extract from the Report of Committee on Teat- 
books, City of Boston, 1879. 

The History of the United States, as a 
branch of study, has received the careful 
consideration its importance deserves. The 
committee are aware that many instructors 
insist upon having text-bouks so arranged 
that answers may be readily found and de. 
tached from the text, to correspond with 
set questions printed in the volume; or that 
the substance of each paragraph shall be 
epitomized in a word, or a brief phrase, at 
the beginning, or elsewhere, thereby econo- 
mizing valuable time, though it may be at 
the expense of a proper understanding of 
the subject. 

But the method of instruction which de 
mands such an arrangement of the text- 
books has beer undergoing rapid changes 
within the past few years. The importance 
and value of this adaptation of the text to 
the printed question, or the question to the 
text, or even the topical element, have in 
the opinion of your committee, been greatly 
overrated; and some of the most progress- 
ive educators regard these peculiarities of 
a text-book as pusitive hindrances rather 
than helps. In recommending a book in 
which this arrangement has been disregard 
ed, the committee feel that they advise a 
step in the direction of true progress. In 
submitting ‘‘Higginson’s History of the 
United States,” for adoption, as the text- 
book in this branch, they regard it as fully 
equal to all the requirements of our schools. 
Written by a scholar, it gives in choice lan- 
guage, a fascinating story of our country’s 
history, which is not the less instructive be- 
cause it is interesting. 

The committee believe that its adoption 
will simplify the course of instruction, while 
it will add the needed element of attractive- 
ness. 

Catalogues ofour various publications 
in every department ofliterature mailed 


free to any address on application. 
Special Terms to Teachers and Libraries. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Locusts and Wild Honey, 


By Joun Burrovens. 16 mo, $1.50. May 1. 

Contents: _The Pastoral Bees; Sharp Eyes; 
Strawberries; Is it going to Rain? Speckled Trout; 
Birds and Birds; A Bed of Boughs; Birds’ Nesting; 
The Halcyon in Canada. 

A new book by this author is like a burst of sun- 
shine on acloudy day. Mr. Burroughs knows more 
about out-of-doors than any man since Thoreau.—JN, 
Y. Herald. 


Mr. Burroughs’ Previous Books. 
Wake Robin, 


Second edition, revised, enlarged, and illustrated. 
16mo. $1.50 
ContTEeNTs: The Return of the Birds; In the Hem- 
locks; Adirondac; Birds’ Nests; Spring at the Capi- 
tal; Birch Browsings; The Bluebird; The Invitation, 


Winter Sunshine. 


New edition, revised and enlarged, with frontispiece 
illustration. 16mo. $1.50. 

Contents: Winter Sunshine; Exhilarations of 
the Road; The Snow-Walkers: The Fox; A March 
a ae Autumn Tides; The Apple; An October 

road. 


Birds and Poets, with Oth- 
er Papers, 





16mo. $1.50. 

Contents: Birds and Poets; April; Touches of 
Nature; A Bird Medley; Spring Poems; Our Rural 
Divinity; Emerson; The Flight of the Eagle (Walt 
Whitman); Before Genius; Before Beauty. 

Mr. Burroughs, as a careful observer of nature, and 
one of the most fascinating descriptive writers, is an 
author whose reputation will constantly increase; for 
what he does is not only an addition to our informa- 
tion, but to the good literature that we put on the 
shelf with Thoreau and White of Selborne.—Hartford 
Courant. 

The minuteness of his observation, the keenness of 
his perception. give him areal originality, and his 
sketches have a delightful oddity, vivacity, and fresh- 
ness— The Nation (New York.) 


Artists of the Nineteenth 


Century and Their Works, 


A Handbook containing 2050 Biographical Sketches. 
With full Indexes. By Crara Erskine CLEMENT 
and Lavrence Hutron. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. $5.00 
This work is a — encyclopedia of information 

concerning the lives, styles, schools and works of 

the artists who have lived and wrought within the 
present century. It embraces in convenient compass 
such personal, characteristic and artistic facts as 

make the work indispensable for reference, and a 
reat convenience for artists and art lovers and stu- 
ents. 


A Satchel Guide for the Va- 
cation Tourist in Europe, 


Edi ion of 1879, revised to date. With Maps Appen- 
giz Lone Memorandum Pages. 16mo. roan, flexible, 


eyend question the best compact Guide-Book, 
covering the whole ground of ordinary vacation trav- 
el in Europe. 


The Lady of the Aroostook, 


By W. D. Howetts. $2.00. 

Of all the charming stories that Howells has written, 
thisis certainly the most charming.— The Churchman 
(New York). 

The work abounds in the most exquisite touches. 
It is full of grace, wit, delicacy, refinement, and felic- 
ities of expression.—Boston Gazette. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 


Sent, post-patd on 





PRANG’S 


ART 


Publications. 


Prang’s Bouquets, in great variety. 


Gilt-edge Panel Pictures on heavy mounts, 
for the easel and mantel. These Panels are a nov- 
elty, and very attractive. 

Birth-day Cards, comprising a great many new 
designs. 

Illuminated Business Cards, with blank 
space for writing or printing. ~* 

Scripture Texts for Sunday schools, Marriage, 
and Sunday school Certiticates, 

Natural History Juveniles. Six charming 
juveniles on Birds and Animals, by Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz, author of ‘‘The William Henry Letters,” and 
otherwise favorably known asa delightful writer- 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. Each book is illustrated with 13 color- 
ed pictures of the objects of which the book treats, 
The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDs, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS. COW FAMILY. 


PRicE of each 50 cents, 


Artin the House, Historical, critical and es- 
thetical studies on the decoration and furnishing of 
the dwelling, by Jacob von Falke, Vice Director of 
the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry in Vien- 
na. American edition by Charles C. Perkins. I- 
lustrated with sixty full page plates, most of which 
are in color, and 266 illustrations iu the text; 386 
pages; large 8vo. price $15. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


L. PRANG & CO, Publishers, 
Boston, 





NEVER 


TAKE 


CRAPE 


r[\0 a dye house to have it spoiled, when you can, 

for the same price, have it refinished equal to 

new by the New England Crape and Lace Refinishing 

campang of 41 Winter street. Satisfaction guaran- 
eed. tf. 


19 PERSONS IN 20 


Reslign the Necessity of Some Remedy for What is 


“SPRING FEVER. 


For that General All-Goneness, so common at this 
season of the year, the 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD 


Sunt Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 
ests. 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


ny on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 
uine. 


Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad Yompany, and xu will avoid imposition, 
disappointment and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the reputa- 
tion of the genuine. 








HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
124 Tremont Srteet, 
Opposite Park Street Church. 20tf 





5 out- 
aine. 


DON’T BUY A YARD 
Of Straw Matting 


Until you have seen the WHITE and CHECK at Car- 
pet and Window Shade Store 
173 Washington Street 
for 
12 1-2 cents. _ Fancy, 25 cents, 


J. E. BOND. _ 20¢f 
ROYAL Pownrr 


Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

=” The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 


66 a week in_your own town. Terms and 
fitfree, H. Hatiertr & Co., Portland, 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, June 21, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 


and all letters relating to its editorial ent, 
must be addressed te the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 4 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de mt of the , must be addressed 
to Box $6h6. ‘Boston. ttances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the r isa sufficient receipt of 

he first subscrfption. e change of date printed on 

the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 

or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 




















THE PRESENT OUTLOOK. 


There are most cheering indications of 
the earnestness with which the women of 
Macsachusetts accept the opportunity to ex- 
ercise the first political right which the 
State has legally secured to them; viz., the 
right to vote for members of school com- 
mittees. 

On every hand are the sounds of prepara- 
tion. In another column is a circular 
headed by Mrs. Agassiz, and signed by 
twenty-one other well-known and esteemed 
women of this city and Cambridge, which 
sets forth the exact steps to be taken to en- 
able women to ‘‘share in the responsibility 
of guarding the best interests of our schools.” 

Elsewhere, also, is a note from the South 
Boston Women’s Club, which, acting 
promptly, has set to-day as the time when 
they will go to the City Hall for assessment. 

The Cambridge women also announce 
that Rev. Dr. Peabody, Prof. Benjamin 
Pierce, Col. T. W. Higginson, and others, 
will address the women there on this sub- 
ject. 

In Dorchester the women held a prelimi- 
nary meeting on Wednesday last, to arrange 
for a thorough canvass of that town. Mrs 
Frank King presided, and addressed the 
meeting, as did also Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, Mrs. Lucy Stone, and H. B. 
Blackwell. The following ladies were 
chosen a committee and instructed to report 
their doings at a meeting to be held at the 
same place next Wednesday afternoon: 
Mrs. Frank King, Miss M. E. Noyes, Mrs. 
F. E. Brigham, Mrs. Fred May, Mrs. Frank 
Wood. It was proposed that twenty-five 
ladies should be found by the above com- 
mittee, who would see to it that the women 
of Ward 24 are thoroughly aroused to their 
right and duty on this question. It was 
voted to invite the clergymen of Dorchester, 
some of whom are known to favor the 
measure, to be present and participate in the 
meeting next Wednesday. 

The temperance women of the State, 
numbering many thousands, are sending out 
to all their organizations a circular of in- 
structions and an appeal to vote. 

The East Boston Club, with steady 
strength is moving promptly in the work, 
as are the Needham, Malden and Chelsea 
clubs. Taunton is to be districted, and the 
work there regularly systematized. 

Letters for the ‘‘Instructions” come by 
nearly every mail from all parts of the State, 
Westfield, Warren, Leominster, Fitchburg, 
Abington, Haverhill, and other towns. 

The newspapers are discussing the ques- 
tion, and really helping in a friendly spirit, 
all seeming to see the propriety of this 
measure of school suffrage for women. 
Thus there is good reason to believe that a 
large vote will be cast by women, and the 
State get many additional thousand dollars 
from these new poll taxes, and last, though 
not least, a good result secured on the 
school committee. Let every one work to 
further this object. L. & 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS VERSUS POLYGAMY. 





From Washington, D. C., comes the fol- 
lowing important telegram: 


At the Cabinet meeting June 13th the 
whole Mormon — came up for dis- 
cussion, and while no formal action was 
taken, yet the policy and position of the ad- 
ministration upon this subject were clearly 
indicated. The subject came up in the ap- 

lication for pardon made in the celebrated 
Reynolds case. Reynolds was prosecuted 
by the United States for practicing polyga- 
my, found guilty in atrial of the case in 
Utah, and sentenced to two years in the 
penitentiary. The case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court. This tribunal, at its last 
term of court, affirmed the decision of the 
court below. The only way, after this de- 
cision, of setting aside the sentence, was 
through an application for pardon. Such 
application has been presented in an enorm 
ous petition, signed by nearly every Mor- 
mon in existence. This petition was accom- 
panied bya letter from Delegate Cannon, 
addressed to the President. In this letter 
Mr. Cannon states that the case of Reynolds 
was a_ test case, set up by the Mormons 
themselves to test the constitutionality of 
the anti-polygamy act. Reynolds himself 
was a volunteer defendant in the case, put 
forward to represent the Mormon people. 
Mr. Cannon thought that, owing to this 
peculiar condition of facts, Reynolds repre- 
senting the whole people, he should be par- 
doned. Attorney-General Devens was of 
the opinion that as Reynolds had employed 
every known means to break Gown the pros- 
ecution and to put the government to ex- 
pense in securing his ultimate conviction, 





that he should now suffer the full penalty 
of the law as embodied in his sentence. 
Secretary Schurz and McCrary warmly in- 
dorsed this view, while John Sherman and 
Evarts were in favor of a policy of clemen- 
cy. Gen. Key and Secretary Thompson 
took no part in the discussion. Mr. Key 
favorsa pardon, ut Mr. Thompson inclines 
the other way. During the discussion in 
the Cabinet to-day the general policy of the 
administration was considered. Mr. Hayes 
desires to do what he can to uproot the in- 
stitution of polygamy, and, as indicated in 
his talk to-day, will do all he can to accom- 
plish that purpose. 

The legal equality of women is the es 
sence of the Woman Suffrage movement. 
Its very foundation is a recognition of the 
equality of the sexes in rights and duties in 
marriage and elsewhere. Any institution 
which concedes to a man rights, privileges, 
or immunities which it denies to a woman, 
is fatal to her equality. If a man may legal- 
ly have one, two, or half-a-dozen wives, 
while a woman may legally have bnt one 
husband, the woman is put in a position of 
legal inferiority. In such a harem a 
woman is helpless. Her home and her hus- 
band are no longer her own. She is liable 
at any moment to be supplanted in his af- 
fections. His society may be claimed by an 
indefinite number of women. His property 
may be spent in supporting numerous house- 
holds. The joint accumulations of the mar- 
ried life, which her toil and economy have 
helped to create, may be willed away from 
her children to strangers and rivals. Her 
relation to him may at any moment become 
a nominal one. So numerous and shocking 
are the possible disabilities which a marriage 
would entail upon a sensitive and high 
spirited woman under the law of polygamy, 
that it is hard to believe any woman would 
ever marry under such circumstances, ex- 
cept when duped by a false sense of relig- 
ious obligation. A practical evidence of 
the loss of wifely independence 1s shown in 
the fact that the right of dower has already 
been abolished in Utah, where a wife has 
no claim whatever on the property of her 
husband. Hence hundreds of ‘‘plural 
wives” of menin comfortable circumstances 
do in Utah live alone and support them- 
selves by their own unassisted efforts. No 
wonder the priesthood have found it neces 
sary to teach the women that earthly mar- 
riage is essential to eternal felicity! 

In Utah, as a partial remedy for the social 
conflicts caused by this infernal institution, 
marriages can be dissolved by either party 
at a nominal cost. But free divorce is ai- 
most equally injurious to women. For if 
marriage is dissoluble at the will of the wife 
it must be equally so at the will of the hus- 
band. Butto women marriage means ma- 
ternity, and maternity means a life devoted 
to the nurture and care of children, which 
is a life incompatible with the successful 
prosecution of any other industrial pursuit. 
To ask a mother to earn the means of sup- 
port for herself and her children is simply 
to ask her to do double duty, to be in two 
places at the sametime. Asa rule she can- 
not do both. The majority of men and 
women, having in their youth little or no 
accumulated property, a married woman 
in most cases must receive her support 
either from one man or from the public. 
If her husband is under a permanent and 
exclusive legal and moral obligation to pro- 
vide that support, the wife still remains an 
independent person, because she is a part- 
ner in the matrimonial firm. His proper- 
ty is liable for her uses; his accumulations 
if shesurvive him, become in part her own, 
and the remainder goes to her children. 

The Christian religion has done one im- 
measurable service to women; it has abol- 
ished polygamy, and by doing so, has given 
the wife a foothold, which will enable her 
to conquer every other form of personal in- 
dependence. By elevating marriage to the 
dignity of a sacrament, by branding every 
other form of sexual relation as vice, by af- 
firming the exclusive and life-long partner- 
ship of one man with one woman as the 
moral code of human life, by recognizing 
under the form of dower, a wife’s perma- 
nent interest in her husband’s possessions, 
the law of Christian nations has lifted 
Woman from domestic slavery to domestic 
partnership. Monogamy is the rock upon 
which the church of Woman’s Equality is 
founded. Abolish monogamy and Woman 
sinks into a gulf of pauperism. Home with 
all its endearing ties and sacred influences 
rests upon the permanent domestic partner- 
ship of one man and one woman. 

This conquest of civilization over barba- 
rism is set aside by one American political 
community. Misled by religious fanati- 
cism, under the dictation of an unscrupu- 
lous priesthood, the fundamental law of 
civilized morals has been abolished in Utah. 
A polygamist represents that territory in 
the Congress of the United States. The 
National law is openly defied. Under a 
specious plea of personai hardship to them- 
selves, polygamous wives have been put for- 
ward to deprecate the enforcement of mon- 
ogamic law by the federal courts of Utah. 
President Hayes is asked to pardon a con- 
victed polygamist, on the ground that this 
is a test case, and represents the institution 
of polygamy. But for that very reason and 
because this is a test case, no such pardon 
should be granted. 

By the telegraphic reports we learn that 
President Hayes has declined to pardon 





Reynolds, and that he is sustained in his 
refusal by a majority of his cabinet. In be- 
half of the women of America we thank 
him for his fidelity. If President Hayes 
will suppress this ‘‘twin relic of barbarism,” 
he will merit and receive the thanks of 
universal womanhood. His name will go 
down in history along with that of Lincoln. 
He will complete the mission of the Re- 
publican party, which in 1836 expressly de- 
clared war against slavery and polygamy in 
its platform. ‘ 

But what shall we say of Sherman and 
Evarts, who are said to favor the pardon 
of Reynolds? This only—that in doing so 
they are recreant not only to the princi- 
ples of the Republican party, but to the 
family ard the home, and the interests of 
American womanhood. It is polygamy, 
not Reynolds, that is on trial. Let the 
fact be established that Sherman, and Ev- 
arts, and Key, advocate immunity for po- 
lygamy, and the men and women of Amer- 
ica will see to it that these men are buried 
in political graves which will know no 
resurrection, H. B. B. 





HONOR TO PRESIDENT HAYES. 


The women of America will fee] grateful 
to President Hayes for his statesmanlike at- 
titude on the subject of polygamy in Utah. 
By the Jatest despatches we are informed 
that he persists in refusing to pardon Rey- 
nolds, the first polygamist who has been 
convicted under the laws of the United 
States and sentenced for this crime. His 
case is recognized us the test case, and a 
pardon has been asked by universal Mor- 
mondom. Therefore to grant the pardon 
would be to nullify the law, and to abandon 
Utah to barbarism. For, say what they 
may, polygamy is social barbarism, and so 
long as it exists, the equality of Woman is 
impossible. The despatch is as follows:— 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 16. Delegate 
Cannon made a final appeal to the President 
to-day to grant a pardon to Reynolds. Mr. 
Cannon was very earnest, and said every- 
thing that he could to move the sympathies 
of the President, but in vain. At the end 
of Mr Cannon’s argument, the President 
gave him distinctly to understand that the 
case was settled beyond appeal, and that the 
best thing for Mr. Cannon to do would be 
to let Mr. Reynolds go to prison without 
any further objection. Mr. Cannon says 
that the effect of this will be to make Rey- 
nolds a very great man among the Mormons, 
and that, when the time comes for the door 
of his prison to be opened, they, asa people, 
will try and reward him for wus he es en- 
dured and is yet to endure. Mr. Cannon 
takes a ver com view of the situation 
in Utah, and thinks that, under the plea of 
persecution, the Mormons are to be turned 
over to the Gentile ring in the Territory to 
be robbed and plundered. They propose 
to use every peaceful means of resistance, 
and, if pushed to the uttermost, and they 
see that all their rights in themselves and 
their property are to be taken away from 
them, in their desperation a serious revolt 
may come. Mormons are men of peace, 
but if they see that all the work of past 
years is to go for nothing, their lives may 
as well accompany the downfall of their 
material prosperity. Mr. Cannon says him- 
self that rather than submit to the tyranni- 
cal persecution threatened by the Gentiles 
of Utah, he would place arms in the hands 
of his people and fly to the mountains. 
He thinks that in their fastnesses there, the 
people might be able to protect themselves 
and force concessions that will not be given 
them so long as they yield to every demand 
made upon them. 


We say again: All honor to President 
Hayes! If he succeeds in extirpating this 
social cancer of polygamy, his name will be 
remembered in history as ‘“‘The friend of 
women. 

H. B. B. 





A LETTER TO THE WOMEN OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts at its 
last session, conferred upon the women of 
the State the right to vote for members of 
school committees. That right grants alike 
to those who have not sought it, and to 
those who have desired it, a share in the re- 
sponsibility of guarding the best interests 
of our schools. We believe that those wo- 
men who care for the wise education of 
children will wish to avail themselves of 
this opportunity. That none may be pre- 
vented from so doing, by lack of knowedge 
respecting the practical details connected 
with the exercise of a function so new to us 
all, we offer the following information :— 

Women who have paid a state or county 
tax need not take any action except to be 
registered. This may be done in Boston un- 
til fourteen days before election; in other 
cities until seven days before election; in 
towns until Saturday before election. If 
the tax has been paid by parent or guardian 
it is sufficient. If the tax was assessed on 
the woman's P scm ogy! standing in her 
name, it is sufficient, although paid by the 
hand of another. The office of registration 
can easily be found in any city or town. In 
Boston it is at 80 Pemberton Square, where, 
on presentation of her tax bill, any woman 
who has paid taxes within two years can be 
registered, after giving evidence of her ed- 
ucational fitness by signing her name and 
ey fe few lines from the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Women who have not hitherto paid taxes 
should go to the assessors’ office, which in 
Boston is in City Hall, before Sept. 15, and 
there express their wish to pay a poll tax, 
stating at the same time whether or not 
they hold any property subject to taxa- 
tion. These requirements are identical 
with those prescribed for male voters by the 


Act of 1874. It may be well to add that 
recent legislation provides for a division of 
state and county poll-tax, and that the pay- 
ment of either one of them renders a person 
who is liable to no other tax eligible for 
oy 

hese steps being taken—and for this a 
few moments will suffice—nothing remains 
except to inform ourselves respecting the 
candidates, and give our votes on the day 
of election to those whom we think are fit- 
ted by character, education and public spir- 
it for service on school committees. B 
codperating with conscientious and intelli- 
gent men in protecting the welfare of our 
common schools, we shall be doing good 
service in the cause of education, which is 
of such vital importance to the whole com- 
munity. 

(Signed) 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mise Ellen Hyde, 
Mrs. R E. Apthorp, Mrs. Jonathan A. Lane, 
Mrs. William Claflin, © Miss Anna C. Lowell, 
Mrs. J. F. Clarke, Mrs. George R. Russell, 
Miss Sarah F. Clarke, Mrs. C.C Smith, 
Miss Florence M. Cushing,Miss Hannah Stevenson, 
Mrs. I. T. Talbot, 
Mrs. George A. Walton, 
Mrs. Dwight Foster, Mis. John Ware, 
Mrs. George 8S. Hale, Mrs. R. C. Waterson, 
Mrs. Augustus Hemenway,Mre. Henry Whitman. 


_ 
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ABBY W. MAY IN EAST BOSTON, 


Mrs. A G, Dickinson, 
Miss I. L. Gray, 





Of this season’s series of East Boston 
‘Parlor Meetings;” or, ‘‘Conversations” on 
Equal Suffrage, the last was held on June 
2d, at Mr. G. K. Jewett’s. Notwithstand- 
ing the extreme heat and early evening 
showers, the expectation of listening to Miss 
May’s earnest words drew about sixty peo- 
ple together. Her listeners were made to 
feel what Wendell Phillips teaches; that 
‘‘all life is one,” and that when our legisla- 
tors call upon women to give aid in the 
school work it is a sacred trust, an exten- 
sion of direct home obligations. 

Miss May has done more for Boston 
schools than can be estimated; and even in 
her electoral defeat she has brought a bless- 
ing, as do all martyrs. 

That so strong and true a character, so 
thoroughly qualified for the position, should 
be removed by votes from our educational 
work, aroused the people to see the danger- 
ous political tendencies as all else have fail- 
ed todo. Let women seeto it that they 
meet the duties of the hour, and in the 
coming election give the help their brothers 
ask, and bave a right to expect. 

The annual meeting of the ‘Students’ 
Aid Society of Wellesley College,” on June 
3d, brought together ladies well-known in 
the literary, philanthropic and fine social 
circles of Boston and vicinity. 

Although organized only one year ago, 
through the benevolence of its members and 
friends, four scholarships, representing 
$5000 each, have been established, and forty 
needy girls have been assisted to the inesti 
mable privilege of well ordered study. A 
beautiful work is being beautifully done. 

Though cotducation may be considered 
by some a grander movement, there can be 
only joy and sympathy with women’s effort 
to help women, and all true study tends 
towards the same eternal hights. There is 
room and money for all, if hearts and pock- 
ets will open. Subscriptions and donations 
are thankfully received by the society, and 
will be generously used. 

Most affecting incidents were related of 
the willing sacrifices of parents to give their 
children educational advantages, when their 
all was wholly inadequate. If monied peo- 
ple, who enjoy planting that others may 
gather, will sow seed here, it will bring 
forth rich harvests. 

o> oe —_—____—_—__ 


REPORT OF THE DISCUSSION COMMITTEE 
OF THE NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


I am almost inclined to say that I believe 
more and more in the value of our Discus- 
sion afternoons; but I have always believed 
in them with all my heart, because they 
carry out the true principle of Club life, 
growth from within. The two agencies that 
have most developed our latent powers have 
been the ‘‘groups’’ formed for study, and 
these afternoons, because we have grown by 
doing all our own work and have become 
creative: the creative faculty, more than the 
object created, is power. The discussion is 
not better nor fuller than on other days; all 
our days are helps towards self-education, 
often painful helps, jarring upon our self- 
conceits,—yet these especial Mondays are 
days on which the principle of self-reliance 
is more fully carried out. No wandering 
planet of exceptional brilliancy is drawn 
into the constellation of the Club, but some 
fixed star belonging to our system lights us 
through the mazes of debate; and careful 
observation has shown that in both the as- 
tronomical and human sense, fixed stars are 
not as resplendent as planets, yet living upon 
borrowed light as well as money is precari- 
ous and injurious to the spirit of self 
dependence and self-sacrifice. Therefore 
some four or five years ago it was resolved 
that the productions of one Monday in the 
month should be wholly drawn from our 
own resources. I doubt if we have even 
asked to be present as guest any specialist 
on any of the many topics presented. It is 
disagreeable to grow before others, and the 
pruning of a master’s hand often chills en- 
thusiasm. Just because we have been as it 
were by ourselves, more of us have dared to 
ask irrelevant questions, to utter paradoxes, 
to give opinions on points that had not been 
agitated, and to miss the point of those 
opinions which had been discussed ; and also 





to say brave, true words, to speak from our 
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personal experiences and of our personal 
convictions. Aschairman of the committee 
I would thank the ladies for the quick and 
kindly way in which they have ever re. 
sponded to my embarrassment or paucity of 
thought. They have always seemed anxious 
to make each other’s ideas clearer, to judge 
fairly, and to endeavor to discuss the Jead- 
ing feature of a paper rather than its inci. 
dental ones. This better grasping of a sub- 
ject has been a noticeable feature on other 
Mondays than ours. If any enthusiastic 
sister now seizes on some minor detail, 
which for personal reasons charms or ep. 
rages her, she acknowledges that she is dea]. 
ing with a side issue. This isa real gain in 
power of discussion, and is simple justice 
to the speaker. The training that we have 
given ourselves has done more for us than 
was expected. Of those who have spoken 
to us within the last few years, five or six, who 
made their first semi-public début by reading 
to the Club, have discoursed elsewhere in 
parlors and vestries, often to crowded audi- 
ences with all the quiet assurance that comes 
from familiarity with frequent speaking. 
Surely they will not forget that without the 
impulse received frum this Committee, they 
would still be laboring under the bonds of 
silence! 

The only new feature in our report this 
year relates to a change in our mode of dis- 
cussion. It was thought that occasionally 
the Club would gain if the pros and cons of 
some subject should receive a more careful 
consideration than could be given to it by 
any thought uttered on the spur of the mo- 
ment; and that a subject, whose two or 
more sides were of equal weight, thus treat- 
ed, would help us to understand better, not 
merely the subject itself, but to respect in 
others that immobility of opinion which 
calls that black which we term white; an 
immobility which makes political, educa- 
tional, and religious creeds. In a Club of 
200 members, it is impossible to ask all, even 
of those who coulé write, to furnish us with 
lengthy papers, moreover we could not ap- 
portion the opportunities for speaking af- 
forded by seven months of Club life,among 
200 women, which would necessitate twenty 
eight prepared speakers for one day, and 
even if but five minutes were allotted to 
each,the time then consumed would be over 
an hour and a half. We wished, like true 
republicans, to offer the advantages of Club 
Essayist to all ;like monarchists we were com- 
pelled to become invidious and extend our 
favoritism to a few; therefore we twice se- 
lected three ladies to conduct the exercises 
of the day, as is said at college commence- 
ments. What name should be given to 
these exercises? Symposium we coveted, 
but fear of ridicule from the other twenty- 
five ladies who should have been asked pre- 
vented, and we said in a roundabout, modest 
way, “Short papers will be presented by,” 
ete. In December we made our first trial, 
taking for our question the subject, whether 
Music should be madea part of State educa- 
tion or an accomplishment. Mrs. Alanson 
Bigelow, Jr., argued that it should be taught 
as an accomplishment; that the individual 
voice needed individual development, which 
the promiscuous training of our public 
schools injured. The vocal organs were 
often strained and destroyed instead of be- 
ing educated by careful treatment, accord- 
ing to their actual strength into a source cf 
joy for years. Mrs. John Gregory took ex- 
actly the oppositeside. The State, she said, 
must provide education, of which music 
was a part. The physical, moral, and re- 
ligious nature was undoubtedly helped by 
music, and the intellectual also, inasmuch 
as music aided in training the powers of 
perception. Taught inthe primary schools, 
it should be continued throughout the 
school curriculum, the average expense to 
each pupil being not more than thirty five 
cents per annum. Miss Caroline Richards 
assumed that music, whether taught by 
public or private instruction, was essential 
to the moral and esthetic development of 
the individual. Education includes esthet- 
ics as beautifying existence and character. 
Music should be studied as a branch of that 
science, for itself, and for virtue’s sake, and 
as an art belonging to the people. 

We ventured tremblingly once more upon 
the same plan in the month of May, as aspe- 
cies of martyrdom by which we might train 
ourselves to more consecutive thought. This 
time we handled a theme which is yearly 
assuming graver importance, as_ skilled 
minds range themselves on either side, 
‘‘How far does the duty of the State extend 
as educator?” No sentimental plea for the 
education of the whole people is adequate 
answer to a problem whose foundations are 
laid in the source of government itself; nor 

did any of our disputants view it aught but 
seriously. Miss Abby May pleaded for the 
continued support of High and Normal 
schools, because the State as guardian owed 
that much education to its children, and be- 
cause they set a standard which held up all 
lower schools to a higher degree of excel- 
lence. Without these schools, a large num- 
ber of those whose only avenue to a higher 
education was through them, would be pre- 
vented from making that social and intel- 
lectual progress of which they were capable. 

This higher education increased taxation, 
but unless it cost something its value was 
slight, and the comparatively few who were 





thus educated at the expense of many, gave 
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back in indirect ways to the State the direct 
advantages which had accrued to them; 
thus all were benefited by the increased 
diffusion of a general higher intelligence. 

Normal! Schools were needed to train the 
educators, and as education of others was a 
duty assumed by the State, it was bound to 
furnish proper teachers. Miss Louisa Brown 
claimed that the State should also furnish 
industrial instruction in order to make the 
most of its people, and then related what 
progress had already been made. Mrs. K. 
G. Wells tried to show that any system of 
education must find its homogeneity bounded 
by the heterogeneity of the people, and that 
if one specialty was taught another could 
logically be, thus introducing an element of 
socialism; that the same claim which justi- 
fied High, and especially Normal schools 
justified the existence of professional and 
jndustrial schools and universities; that 
State education should cease at the point 
where compulsory education ceased, for it 
was anti-republican to tax all for the benefit 
of a few, and beyond the compulsory limit 
the individual was free or not to accept its 
benefits. 

Our other Mondays followed the beaten 
track of years—a paper and a general dis- 
cussion. Miss Lucia Peabody in Novem 
ber gave us reason to wish that we were all- 
powerful and wise, for she brought before 
us questions which haunt our dreams and 
fill our days with perplexity, such as, ‘‘Are 
there too many women? and if there are, we 
thought, are you and I the ones de trop?” 
Where shall we flee? what shall we do, be- 
ing here? Is there too much education? 
she asked. Again, we thought, You and I 
have not enough, but perhaps some upstart 
sister has, only where is she? Miss Pea- 
body led us to her thought that these prob- 
lems were tentative, each with its own cause 
and cure. She made us very humble, yet 
puzzled about the fate of all other women 
except ourselves. 

In January, Mrs. Wilmarth, her group of 
English Literature scholars proudly ranged 
in front of her, as if to show by their bear- 
ing the effect of culture, told, ‘‘What Books 
to Read and How to Read them.” She gave 
the comfortable rule, to read what is adapted 
to one’s own tastes, for attention is born of 
interest, and keenly pointed out the differ 
ence between areader and astudent. Were 
the English Literature class the only stu- 
dents and the rest of the Club readers? She 
did not say so. Then as if the Club re- 
quired still more chiding Miss Julia Sprague 
talked to us about ““Good Manners,” which 
she intimated were needed by all but our- 
selves, only it was occasionally wise for 
even us to recognize their basis as lying in 
conscientiousness, and that sympathy with 
and insight into others were the touchstones 
that made the good manners of one the hap- 
piness of another, and won affection for 
their possessor in retvrn. Such a paper un- 
folded the beauty of goodness, and the 
grandeur of a sincerity that came from a 
heart where the tenderness was us deep as 
its truth. 

Then Miss Lucy Newhall consoled us in 
March for finding continuous study impos- 
sible, by telling us ‘*That culture was within 
the power of all,” for culture, derived from 
the word ‘‘cult,” was worship, the holding 
one’s conscious self well balanced in the 
midst of life; fixedness was the source 
of energy; the spirit of beauty and readi- 
ness to accept God’s gifts must be added to 
the facts of knowledge. If our feelings were 
soothed by Miss Newhall, Mrs. Spaulding 
ruffled them by saying that we were in every- 
thing behind the time that it ought to be. 
It is time, she declared, to abandon school 
military drill, free masonry, the mourning 
garb, sectarianism; it is time for coeduca- 
tion, for a better adjustment of labor and 
capital, for more «esthetic culture, better 
manners, births, marriages. Were not we 


roused? 
The discussions that followed these pa 


pers, largely entered into by all, were ani- 
mated, quick, and keen, yet there are possi 
bilities of capital debating power before us 
unto which we have not yet attained. 

I have sometimes thought that if every 
other Monday two or three ladies were ap- 
pointed by the committee of the day to pre- 
pare themselves somewhat on the subject 
of the afternoon, which is always previously 
announced, and that the same ladies should 
not be constantly reappointed, we should 
secure better speeches in the beginning of 
a discussion, and should find out each oth- 
ers’ tastes and abilities. Our discussions 
on any Monday are rarely as good as they 
might be if we all felt the responsibility of 
speaking from reflection as well as from en- 
thusiasm; but we all come prepared to re- 
ceive, not to give, because of our humility; 
yes, but because of our preoccupation with 
other things. 

Our Club must be as valuable intellectu- 
ally as it is morally. 1 kno-v of no associa- 
tion of nobler-minded, arger-hearted wo- 
men than this Club of ours. Each week 
shows some unexpected kindness that one 
silently has offered to another, the lonely 


life is made less lonely, middle life is reju-* 


venated; the quiet corner is giv:n to the 
tired sister, the sufferer from headache or 
heartache is shielded until self-control re- 
turns. If it were not for the truth taught 
by ‘Pinafore’ I should say I had ‘‘never, 
What never? Well, hardly ever,” heard a 





word of scandal here. I have heard words 
and seen acts of good manners, of culture, of 
intelligence and beauty, and of knowing 
what time it is, that would have seemed to 
make any essays on such acts and words 
needless. Kate GANNETT WELLS. 
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MEETING OF OBERLIN ALUMNI AND 
ALUMNE. 


The New England Union of Oberlin 
graduates held their fourth annual reunion 
in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational Building, 
on the 29th ult., Anniversary week. There 
was a dinner and toasts and speeches, and 
a very pleasant renewal of old acquaintan- 
ces, and making of new ones. 

From Andover came theological students 
and ministers; from Harvard, medical and 
law students, and from the country all 
around came clergymen and their wives. 
What perhaps gave most pleasure to each 
was the presence of President James H. 
Fairchild, who had sent a letter saying he 
could not be with us, but who to the delight 
of all, greeted us as ‘‘the only person pres- 
ent who knew every one of us.” 

The noticeable feature of these reunions is 
the presence of both men and women, who 
share in common all the exercises at the re- 
union, as they did all the lessons as students, 
and just as naturally. 

The arrangements were made by the 
younger graduates, who showed taste and 
skill in harmonizing details and in giving a 





pleasant hour to all present. L. 8. 
.—- 
EDUCATIONAL SUFFRAGE IN EAST 
BOSTON. 


A meeting was held in the lecture room 
of the Unitarian Church on Meridian Street, 
East Boston, last Wednesday evening, un- 
der the auspices of the Woman Suffrage 
Club, for the discussion of the educational 
franchise of women. The meeting was 
called to order and presided over by the 
President of the Club, Mrs. Dr. Spaulding, 
and addresses were made by Rev. W. H. 
Cudworth, Frederick A. Hinckley and 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. There were 
about 250 persons in the audience, most of 
them women. 

At the close of her remarks Mrs. Liver- 
more asked how many of the women intend- 
ed to be registered, and seventy-five women 
stood up. The meeting adjourned about 10 
o’clock. 


+ 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN LYNN. 





At the last meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Club of Lynn, an animated discussion 
was held upon questions regarding the new 
law allowing women to vote for school 
committee. A large number were present 
and entered with interest upon preliminary 
arrangements for their new duties. It was 
found that by law non-taxpaying women 
must be registered at the Assessors’ office 
before Sept. 15. Those already tax-paying 
are no further assessed—not being obliged 
to pay a poll tax. Some members were dis- 
posed to hold lightly the small crumb of 
suffrage vouchsafed to them; others con- 
sidered the privilege very great to vote for 
school committee, believing it to be a vital 
matter directly affecting the training of our 
children, and that every woman interested 
in the coming generation ought to attend to 
this duty. By a rising vote, nearly every 
one present agreed to make her appearance 
at the City Hall within the following two 
or three days. 
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TRIBUTE TO MR. GARRISON FROM MRS. 
BUTLER. 





Epirors Woman’s JouRNAL:—The ac- 
companying very appreciative tribute to 
Mr. Garrison from Mrs. Butler, I am sure 
you and many among your readers will 
gladly share. In the great conflict now in 
progress in Great Britain and on the Conti- 
nent, to abolish the odious and oppressive 
system of State-regulated vice, Mr. Garrison 
felt a very deep interest. His earnest and 
uncompromising testimony has greatly 
cheered and strengthened Mrs. Butler and 
her coadjutors, in their arduous and mo- 
mentous struggle. After his return from 
England in 1877, at a reception given by 
our New York Committee of the Inter- 
national Federation, in the parlors of the 
‘Isaac T. Hopper Home,” Mr. Garrison 
gave a deeply interesting account of this 
righteous conflict, and spoke with most 
serious and prophetic import concerning 
the efforts which have been made, upon one 
pretence and another, to introduce State- 
sanctioned vice in our own country, His 
stirring address was akin to his most vigor- 
ous anti-slavery utterances, and made @ 
deep impression upon all who listened to 
him on that occasion. Well may all, who 
are engaged in what is fitly denominated on 
the other side of the Atlantic, the ‘‘New 
Abolitionist’s” movement, mourn the loss 
of such a champion, whose motto was, 
‘without concealment, without comprom- 
ise,” whose country was the world, and his 
countrymen all mankind. 

Cordially Yours, 
Aaron M. PowELt. 

New York, June 16, 1879. 

348 Park Roap, LIVERPOOL, t 
4th June, 1879. | 

Dear Mr. PowELu:—Many thanks for 
your letter received three days ago. 

I wish to say how deeply we in England 





feel the death of William Lioyd Garrison. 
The event has created a sensation, even 
more than I expected, in the general public 
here; leading articles on his character and 
work have appeared in the Times, Daily 
News, Standard, and in fact, s)lmost all the 
leading London papers, while other notices, 
full of affectionate appreciation, have ap- 
peared in many of the North Country 
papers. 

oO us, who are engaged in a warfare 
against oppression and injustice, his loss 1s 
indeed, a great and a sad event; yet not 
altogether sad, for the contemplation of his 
character and work, which was crowned 
with such signal success. is a constant source 
of strength and hope tous. Some of his 
words have become proverbial amongst us, 
and the letters he wrote to us of late years 
ale treasured up, and often read. We 
often think of his last visit to our house, 
just before he sailed for America. He was 
then out of health, and was obliged to sit 
down while addressing a meeting of friends 
in our house; but —— his face was pale, 
and his hands trembled, his uncompromis- 
ing language was still that of the Giant 
Abolitionist. I think perhaps the most 
valuable lesson I have learnt from him, is 
that of vigilance against the spirit of com- 
promise, and determination never to yield 
to compromise, though one should be left 
alone with only a handful of followers, in 
opposing overtures which depart in any 
es from our principles. 

value very much the fine photograph 
which Mr. Garrison sent me, of himself, a 
little time ago. I remain, dear Mr. Powell, 

Yours Very Truly, 
JOSEPHINE E. BuTLER. 
AARON M. PowE Lt, Esq. New York. 
> 
ONE WOMAN’S VIEW. 


The Fall River News, it seems, had made 
haste to proclaim that women were not 
prompt to use their right to register, to which 
this spirited reply came:— 

Mx. Epiror:—We notice your paragraph 
on the non-interest women have evinced, so 
far, in getting registered to vote for School 
Committee. Did you expect us to ‘‘jump 
out of our skins,” even, almost before the 
Governor had signed the bill? Did you 
think that, like children with a new toy, 
we should ‘‘spill over’ with haste to put 
our names on the voting list, for ‘‘crumbs 
from the rich man’s table?” 

We do intend to vote in November, and 
we do intend to register before the 15th of 
September, but we do not intend to ‘‘rush 
ourselves” into any great excitement over 
such small favors, and cannot say we feel 
any gratitude for the same, since we hold 
that, as a tax payer, we are uot recipients 
of a gift, only rightfully taking what has 
wrongfully been withheld from us. 

We do rejoice over this ‘‘new regime” as 
an evidence of the advance the question has 
made, and that, too, when our opponents 
have been loud voiced in asserting that the 
interest in the question is dying out; and 
though this is a restricted vote, it is suffi- 
cient to test the results that have been pre- 
dicted by opposers and doubters, viz.: we 
shall see if all respectable women stay away 
from the polls, if all women vote as their 
husbands or as their father confessors say, 
(what will those do who haven’t either?) 
if all women become unwomanly, coarse 
and unsexed—if free love reigns in lieu of 
‘domestic life?’ If the bread and pies are 
burnt, and the stockings go undarned? If 
men rock the cradle and women drink beer, 
smoke and swear? If homes are a continual 
caucus, and if one and all the many horrors 
come to pass that we have been told to ex- 
pect? It is for the women now to respond 
to their opportunity, and if only the ‘half 
loaf,” take it and do their best with it, re- 
membering that in all and every sphere and 
condition of life, the best results are at- 
tained where the sexes work together. Fer 
the good of sons as well as daughters this is 
a necessary condition. Let not inertia, 
false delicacy, devotion to a false domestic 
life, (like the Biblical Martha,) nor a silly 
contentment that shirks trouble or responsi- 
bility, nor a feeling that they ‘‘have all the 
rights they want,” influence women from 
going to the polls and doing their duty. 

lt will not occupy any more time than a 
‘walk to the post-office” or a stroll over the 
streets of the city, and the contamination 
will be no greater. Fathers, husbands and 
brothers will be there, just as they ave in 
the home circle, and it is to be hoped that 
many of the evils that now prevail at the 
polls, will be made better by the presence 
of women. And if from a selfish idleness 
you do not care for yourself, remember 
that large class of women, who have to 
work out their own way in life, either alone 
or married to worse than a brute, because 
he 1s their legal owner; remember that every 
help and opportunity offered by men for 
our advancement and equality in the race of 
life, should be responded to readily by 
women, and whether it works well or not 
in the beginning of the new departure, or 
whether the few or many embrace the op- 
portunity offered, it is the law, and you 
have no right to shirk the responsibility, 
any more than a man has to stay away from 
the polls, and then find fault with the bad 
condition of affairs. M. G. L. 
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A STEP IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The following graphic account of the 
election of a lady for County Superintend- 
ent of schools is in the Scranton Republican : 

‘Yesterday was a field day in the educa- 
tional circles of Lackawanna County, the 
occasion being the election of a County Su- 
perintendent. When the Court of Common 
Pleas adjourned in the morning it waa an- 
rounced that no court would be held in the 
afternoon, as the use of the court room had 
been tendered to the school directors, who 
would meet them therein convention in the 
afternoon. 

“‘At two o’clock the room was nearly fill 
ed with a substantial assemblage, which in- 
cluded a large proportion of the directors 
of the county. In addition to these, there 
were a large number of spectators on hand, 
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the most of whom were interested in the re- 
sult of the election about to be held, either 
as friends of the cause of education in gen- 
eral, or as friends of some one of the candi- 
dates in particular, 

“After the usual amount of preliminary 
buzzing, the members were called to order, 
and an organization was effected by elect- 
ing Mr. Purdy, Chairman, and Messrs. G. 
N. Van Fleet, J. W. Dick and Samuel Ste- 
venson, Secretaries. 

‘Before proceeding to nominations, it 
was suggested that it would be well to fix 
the amount of salary to which the superin- 
tendent would be entitled. A motion to 
that effect, failed to receive a second, and 
the Chairman announced that nominations 
would be in order, — 

‘Miss H. Evelyn Brooks, of Carbondale, 
was nominated by Dr. John Foote. 

“Mr. H. D. Walker, of Waverly, was 
nominated by J. W. Tiffany. 

“Mr. L. R. Fowler, of Dunmore, was 
nominated by G. N. Van Fleet. 

“The nominations were now closed, and 
the Secretary called the roll for the first 
ballot, which resulted as follows: 


DP rinks nkien: siedennenn adameesammenewed 39 
Ee krehes bien. 4-btaeucbbereanebntsesetter 44 
GN devaetss ddscsuxvad ebvasbenesceoneesse 35 


‘Upon motion, Mr. P. O’Hara was ap- 
pointed Teller to assist the Secretary in 
taking the vote. It was also resolved that 
the candidate receiving the lowest number 
of votes on the next ballot should be drop- 
ped. 
“The second ballot was then taken, which 
resulted in: 


PD csv cehvesenbvstiacireveraveiae sasekawed 40 
DE cis cstinnnavennsacnn« debxnaenssdenete sea 37 
EE ba 0sc0uncecndsceaesdexnreeenentaberdé 36 


‘Finding that Mr. Fowler would have to 
be dropped under the resolution just adopt- 
ed, his friends made strenuous efforts to se- 
cure a reconsideration of that resolution. 
Upon a viva voce vote reconsideration was 
refused; a show of hands was then called 
for with a similar result; but finally upon a 
call of the roll, the motion prevailed, and 
Mr. Fowler’s name was kept in. 

“The third ballot proceeded quietly, but 
the feeling was one of intense excitement, 
as it was felt that its result would determine 
the fate of one of the candidates at least, 
with certainty. The vote on this ballot 
was: 


re Ee ee re 40 
MP orntxes-60bi caeh Seobeeenens cures teaueds 36 
er re ee ae 38 


and Mr. Walker’s name was accordingly 
dropped, leaving the contest between Miss 
Brooks and Mr. Fowler. 

“A fourth and final ballot was taken re- 


sulting in 
 cacbcresncacon 009345 esderentenees: oh 68 
EE okies caxeececsssctenavanavensssnsesesd 47 


and amid loud applause Miss Brooks was 
announced elected County Superintendent 
of Lackawanna County, and, upon motion, 
her election was made unanimous. 

‘‘Loud calls were made for Miss Brooks, 
who finally made her appearance, and brief- 
ly addressed the convention. She said: 

‘It gives me great pleasure to meet you, 
and I thank you for the honor you have 
conferred upon me. This is the first time 
in my life that I have been called on to ad- 
dress an assemblage composed entirely of 
gentlemen. I hope that all of you will be 
my friends, and ask you to pledge your- 
selves to day, with me, to have but one sin- 
gle purpose in behalf of our work, that of 
making our schools the best in the State. 
Lackawanna County is the last in the State 
in organization, but let us determine to 
make her the first in educational matters.’ 

“This little speech was received with ap 
plause, amid which many of the members 
prepared to withdraw, when the chairman 
announced that there was stil] a matter of 
business to transact before adjourning, 
which would be to fix the amount of salary 
to be paid Miss Brooks. 

‘A motion was made that it be put at 
$800; an amendment was made fixing the 


salary at $1000. Theamendment prevailed, 





and the salary was fixed at $1000. 

“The convention then adjourned. 

“Miss H. Evelyn Brooks is a slight built 
lady, scarcely above medium height, with 
dark hair and eyes, and a quiet composed 
manner She is a native of Crawford 
county, where she attended the common 
schools, and where she also commenced 
teaching at an age when most girls are still 
in short dresses. After teaching for several 
years in various schools, Miss Brooks en- 
tered the State Normal School at Edinbor- 
ough, Erie county, where she graduated in 
1868. She then spent four years in that 
institution as a teacher, after which she 
in the public schools of Meadville, and 
came to Wayne county to fill a vacancy in 
the Normal school at Waymart. From 
thence she came to Carbondale, where she 
has conducted a select school, and made 
many friends by faithfulness and thorough- 
ness in her work. Upon learning a few 
weeks ago, that a Superintendent. was to be 
elected for this county Miss Brooks an- 
nounced her intention of asking for the 
place, with what success, the result of this 
election shows. This result is one which 
holds out new inducements to lady teach- 
ers to diligence in their profession, and 
shows, too, that where they choose to enter 
the lists for an elective office, their chances 
for success are quite as great as those of the 
sex to whom custom has hitherto conceded 
the arena of politics and office holding.” 

“Lackawanna county is the second in 
the State to elect a lady Superintendent, 
the other being Tioga county, where Miss 
Sarah F. Lewis is now serving her second 
term. There is reason to believe that Miss 
Brooks possesses every qualification requi- 
site to success in her new position, and her 
election to the place reflects credit upon 
the convention of School Directors, as well 
as upon the people of our county at large. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Do not fail to read on the inside of this 
paper the article entitled “The New Re- 
sponsibility.” 

Nine young ladies of Cambridge have 
presented themselves for examination for 
admission to Harvard. 

“‘A day at Wellesley” lately in the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL, should have been credited 


to the Christian Union and not to the Inde- 
pendent. 














It is twenty-five years since Anthony 
Burns was taken from this city as a fugitive 
slave and returned to slavery. The nation 
hes moved forward wonderfully in this 
quarter of a century. 

South Boston ladies who wish to be as- 
sessed to qualify themselves for voting, will 
find a delegation of the Suffrage Club at 
City Hall on Saturday, June 21, at 11 o'clock. 
This will furnish an excellent opportunity 
to any one who may hesitate to take this 
important step alone.—Boston Journal. 


The Maine Beet Sugar Company has con- 
tracted with 1700 farmers for 1200 acres of 
Sugar Beets, to be delivered on the cars, or 
at the Sugar Refinery in Portland, next fall. 
The best European machinery for making 
the sugar has been ordered by the Company. 
A circular just addressed to the farmers, 
urges them to thin out the Beets and keep 
down the weeds. Upon the care and atten- 
tion of the next two weeks will largely de- 
pend the success of the crop. 

If any one ever doubted that it was wo- 
man’s mission or woman’s right to have a 
voice in the public education of the young, 
that doubt would have been removed by 
listening to the admirable address of Mrs. 
Abba G. Woolson, of Concord, N. H., 
President of the Moral Education Soci- 
ety, at its anuual meeting at Freeman- 
place Chapel. Beyond what she said of 
education, she advanced ideas of political 
economy that would have put to blusha 
majority of the rulers of our national 
morals. 
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THE NEW RESPONSIBILITY. 


And now, at last, there is laid upon the 
shoulders of the women of Massachusetts 
the burden of a duty of more momentous 
import than has ever falien to the lot of 
women. Let us not shirk it, let us not ig- 
nore its sacred weight, nor flutterour poor 
banners in si!ly exultation over an imagined 
victory till the victory—the crown of suc- 
cessful labor—be fairly won. Let us look 
well to what there is to do. Is there any 
flaw in the accepted methods of education 
that has suggested to our law-givers the wis- 
dom of calling to their councils that portion 
of the people to whom God has entrusted a 
fine, sympathetic knowledge of the needs 
and capabilities of the little ones that is an 
unknownalphabettothem? I think there is. 

Certainly our schools do not net for the 
community that wealth of stable worth and 
wisdom in the young men and women they 
graduate, that the State has aright to ex- 
pect from the way they are held up and 
lauded. I think the fault lies in this, just 
where the women with their nicer appre- 
ciation of the diversities of germs of char- 
acter that rule in children, should dictate 
an innovation—our system is too narrow. 
It does not sufticiently meet the wants of 
all. It is folly to seek to train the child of 
the newly-arrived foreigner who ‘‘doesn’t 
know a word of print,’ who hardly knows 
the A, B and C of ourcivilization, in exactly 
the same manner as we would educate the 
delicate son or daughter of the soft-handed, 
large brained scholar. Not that the former 
is of inferior worth; he may bea million 
times richer with his abounding vitality and 
irrepressible physical vigor — and terrible 
thorns in the sides of the teachers these 
qualities are, too—don’t I, a teacher of long 
experience, well know? These are the 
children to whom the school-room is a 
prison-house, and for whose further torture 
truant-officers and truant and reformatory 
schools were invented. But thechild grows 
in years and strength,and graduates—heaven 
knows where; pernaps the other side takes 
cognizance, too—while the pale-faced son of 
the dainty book-worm bears away the hon- 
ors, and men say, ‘‘Behold the contrast!” 

I believe those very activities should be 
met and taken in hand and trained for use. 
I believe individual tastes and inclinations 
should be held sacred and should be to us 
the basis of a carefully adapted method of 
education. Why might there not be a man- 
ual industry department in every city school 
building? Of course that would necessitate 
a complete doing away of existing methods 
in the department of book education, but I 
think the schools would gain thereby not 
only in method and profitable instruction, 
but in actual economy of administration. 

Suppose Miss A were to teach only num- 
bers. She receives during the day and in- 
structs, classes 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6. Miss B in- 
structs in her room the same classes in 
reading, Miss C, writing, drawing, etc., Miss 
D, the natural sciences, as botany and the 
like, Miss E needlework, lace-making, knit- 
ting, netting, and everything else young 
feminine fingers can be taught to do, while 
Mr. E initiates the boys into some of the 
marvels of the jack-knife. An arrange- 
ment for the moving of classes from room 
to room could be perfected without much 
trouble. 

It might be urged that confining a teacher 
to one particular branch of study would be 
too monotonous, but no one thinks of that 
in connection with the teachers of vocal 
music, and all admit that their work is more 
thoioughly done by concentrating their 
powers on that for which they are held re- 
sponsible, than it would be were they com- 
pelled to do a little of all sorts. I suppose 
if the business were making a pin instead of 
forming human character, we should at once 
see the superior advantage of a division of 
labor. Further than this, I would have the 
same rigid attention to adaptability observed 
in the appointment of persons to supervise 
the progress of the schools. Surely, a per- 
gon whose vocation has led him to study 
the best methods of accounts and all kinds 
of practical number work would be best 
suited to overlook the rooms in which that 
portion of school work is done, as only 
those well read in the natural sciences could 
exercise a controlling influence where their 
counsel would be needed, and a gentleman 
and lady, the one possessing a varied knowl. 
edge of the use of tools, and the other 
skilled in all varieties of female handiwork, 
should direct the industrial departments. 

No teacher need be idle were such a sys- 
tem inaugurated, and it would do away 
with the silly practice of exacting tasks of 
children. Every teacher knows they are of 
no use except to make the pupil! stupid. 
One can instruct more in a half-hour’s viva~ 
cious talk than a child can learn by con- 
ning his book a week. Yesterday’s men- 
tal work could be reviewed to-day, and, 

meantime—better than all, I had almost 
said—the poor little vessel would not be quite 
crammed to death, and there would be 
comfort for the little wicked hands in get- 
ting into active service a small period of ev- 
ery day, and not being rattan-ed for it. 
How such a method would change the char- 
acter of the more dangerous class of the 
school population, who can estimate? I 
do not believe such a thing as a truant officer 





would be known in the world, and there 
would be a saving of money. 

We should not need the stated visits of the 
wise musical professors, because in every 
half-dozen group of teachers there is sure to 
be, at least, one who, by careful attention 
to the details of the profession, could do 
that work as wel! as he. For the same rea- 
son the special teacher of drawing would 
vanish from the land. Inthis way we could 
rid our schools of the clogging influence of 
our present system of grading. It is too 
bad; it isan outrage on the children, the 
way this is carried on. Every child, no 
matter whether bright or stupid, must, in a 
given time, acquire exactly the same amount 
of reading, spelling, number, language, ge- 
ography, etc. Whatif he excels in number 
aud is stupid over his geography? Nota 
step faster can he go in one, not an inch 
slower in the other, than his grade goes; he 
is simply one drop in a great, moving wave, 
and he has no business to move except with 
it. 

Would that the new element that has 
come into the school councils would inau- 
gurate another innovation! Sometime, I 
feel sure, this will be brought about, but 
not, lam just as sure, these many years. 
That is, to remove every school-house from 
the city to the country. The facilities for 
speedy and safe travel could make it prac- 
ticable now, but the sentiment of the com- 
munity would be too fixedly set against it 
for any hope of success should such a pro- 
ject be broached. And yet no possible evils 
that could accrue from such a measure could 
compare with the evils that stand ready to 
throw their baneful poisons over the chil- 
Gren in the city streets. 

1 long to have their associations of child- 
hood mixed up with the freedom of out- 
door life, and, in that darling hobby of 
mine, the education of the children into 
habits of industry and thrift, I want to see, 
first of all, a knowledge of the farm and 
garden. 

Farm life is unfashionable, wesay. I be- 
lieve we could educate our boys and girls 
to love it, and, in place of the over-crowded 
work-shops, their sweetest visions would be 
of carefully-tilled farms and wholesome 
out door life. What if I do quote Mr. 
Squeers? I still claim that under a care- 
fully matured system of supervision we 
could more easily abolish the Jesse Pome- 
roys and the need of reformatory schools, 
by inaugurating schools of prevention, than 
we can by the strongest police force ever 
established in our land. Children are not 
born demons; neither are their activities, 
neither, even, are their quick, impulsive 
passions, devils to be cast out. It is ours to 
take them as we find them and guide the pe- 
culiar characteristics of each ‘one accord- 
ing to its needs. 

There are plenty of skilled workmen and 
workwomen who could impart the knowl- 
edge in which they are best grounded most 
acceptably, and, furthermore, when my Uto- 
pia descends on Massachusetts, I doubt not 
there will be found numbers of men and 
women competent to decide upon the claims 
of this new class of candidates for the posi 
tions of teachers in the then matchless 
schools. The normal schools then must 
perforce widen their curriculum, and nor- 
mal students must labor each to acquire the 
highest excellence in his chosen special. 

A. P. GRAHAM. 
——__ +o 


FEMALE INSANE PATIENTS, 





M Abbie Cleaves, M. D., of Davenport, 
Iowa., will read an interesting paper before 
the conference of charities at Chicago, en- 
forcing the necessity. of the employment of 
female physicians for the treatment of the 
female patients in insane asylums. She is 
a regularly educated physician, and in 1873 
was appointed assistant physician of the 
oldest state hospital for the insane in Lowa. 
She resigned after four or five years’ ser- 
vice, and is now one of the trustees of the 
hospital, and represents the Board at the 
Chicago conference. Following is an ab- 
stract of the paper :— 


From an actual knowledge of and expe- 
rience with the class of patients above indi- 
cated, there has arisen on onr part the 
belief that the time has come when a radi- 
cal change should be made in this regard. 
She first considers the professional aspect 
of the question, and remarks that to super. 
ficial observers there would seem to be an 
alarming increase of insanity of late years, 
but it has been demonstrated conclusively 
that such is not the case to the extent it ap- 
pears, and that the seeming increase is due, 
not so much to a larger proportion of indi- 
viduals attacked as to the constant accumu- 
lation of chronic insane, and, knowing that 
eminent men in the specialty emphasize, 
rather than otherwise, the curability of in- 
sanity, the writer is led to conclude that 
our insane hospitals are not doing the work 
that was expected of them twenty and 
thirty years since. The writer attributes 
this failure, so far as women patients are 
concerned, to the neglect of measures which, 
in the opinion of eminent medical men in 
this specialty, some of which she quotes, 
are of the greatest importance in their treat- 
ment. What this neglect is she indicates 
in the following words: Much insanity 
among women is very intimately associated 
with diseased conditions peculiar to them, 
and further, we believe that in many cases 
such diseases are the active causative influ- 
ences which bring about the mental disor- 
der. But despite the array of professional 
opinion which cannot be impeached, the 





special treatment indicated in such cases is 
wanting, and the result, is the continuance 
of amorbid irritation until diseased action 
has been replaced by diseased organization, 
and incurable insanity—far worse than 
death—exists. In emphasizing this fact 
the writer does not wish to be understood 
as saying that it has its sole origin in such 
conditions, but insanity among women is so 
often associated with such diseases that it is 
absolutely necessary, for the comfort and 
recovery of a large number, that they have 
the treatment indicated; for every other 
treatment than physical will prove useless 
as long as the organic lesion persists. The 
obvious treatment in such cases, as in all 
diseases, is to remove the cause. 

The writer next considers the question 
why this special, physical treatment has 
been thus far neglected to such an extent 
by the eminent physicians who devoted 
themselves to this class of patients, and.in 
answering the question, quotes from Dr. H. 
B. Storer in his ‘‘Insanity in Women” as 
follows: ‘‘The superintendent, as at present 
situated, cannot make such examination of 
a female patient or pursue such methods of 
treatment as are absolutely required for the 
relief of many forms of gynecological dis- 
ease, upon the existence of which, as we 
have said, her mental malady not unfre- 
quently depends. He is absolutely pre- 
vented from this alike by his regard for the 
patient’s welfare, for his own personal 
reputation, and for that of his hospital. So 
constantly compelled to see the patient, he 
appreciates the importance, as regards other 
details of treatmeat, moral, &c., that he 
should retain her confidence and escape 
her fears; he recognizes the danger lest an 
endeavor to arrive at a proper diagnosis of 
her disease should seem to the disordered 
mind only an attempt at improper and un- 
pardonable liberties with her person, and 
should she ever entirely recover her reason, 
be so represented to friends and to the 
community by her perverted and imperfect 
memory. In this strait upon whom is the 
superintendent to rely? Not upon his as- 
sistants surely—younger men, and often 
merely pupils, at any rate placed in the 
same relations as himself to the patient, the 
hospital and the outside world.” The 
writer continues: “It is in insane women, 
suffering from diseased conditions peculiar 
to the sex, that we are most apt to find 
those amy of sensation and percep- 
tion which lead them to misinterpret that 
which is done forthem. Public confidence 
is already too easily shaken in our charita- 
ble institutions, and we cannot afford to 
add another possible cause for tremor, no 
matter how good the motive nor desirable 
the result. Some hospital physicians have 
realized the difficulties in their way, their 
utter inability to afford all insane women 
under their care every facility for re- 
covery.” 

The remedy for this neglect is simply to 
place insane women in charge of physicians 
of their own sex. Until within a recent 
period, this has not been feasible, because 
so few women have been regularly educated 
as physicians. The time, however, has now 
arrived when this objection no longer ex- 
ists, for there are a sufticient number who 
are eminently qualified to have the medical 
care of all insane women. Women have 
fully demonstrated their ability and fitness 
for the medical profession. Gynecological 
practice is legitimately theirs. The experi- 
ence of every educated woman in the pro- 
fession will prove it. By them, if given 
the opportunity, the physical conditions of 
insane women, whether the cause, effect or 
incident of their insanity, can with propri- 
ety be investigated and revealed, and psy 
chical-gynecology, through their efforts, 
will become an unsealed book. From this 
field of labor in our hospitals men are prac- 
tically debarred. Further, much of the 
knowledge of cases of insanity, requisite to 
a discriminating diagnosis, prognosis and 
treatment, depends not only upon cogni- 
zance of physical symptoms, but upon that 
of many mental symptoms which ure largely 
communicated by attendants, who are nec- 
essarily with patients more than the physi- 
cians are. There will be a greater dees 
of freedom on their part in communicating 
such facts to a woman than to a man, re- 
sulting in a more explicit knowledge on the 
part of the woman. There will also be that 
ability to see her patients at all times and 
in all places, as the privileges of a woman, 
which would not obtain in the case of a 
man, which will necessarily give to the 
woman a more intimate knowledge of their 
condition. Many things which would es- 
cape'the observation of the attendants would 
receive attention at the hands of the pbysi 
cian, and be of greater value, because the 
educated vision would see more apprecia- 
tively and interpret more nearly aright than 
the uneducated. The writer has learned 
from much experience the value of informa- 
tion which she could have gained only in 
her professional capacity. 

Passing next to the moral care of insane 
women the writer says; ‘‘It is well known 
that women of the most marked native re- 
finement, whosc conduct has always been 
irreproachable, will, when from themselves 
they are ‘taken away,’ indulge in conduct 
and speech the most unseemly and ribald, 
and who would, were they sane, be equally 
shocked with ourselves at such action and 
language. Under these circumstances it is 
far more fit and seemly that none save 
women should enter their presence, no mat- 
ter what the capacity. Not that all the 
consideration due them is not shown by 
officers of the opposite sex, but it is terrible 
for modest, refined women to recover from 
their mental alienation, remembering, as 
they do, that all their speech and conduct 
has been seen and heard by men. And ere 
a womanly sense of propriety has asserted 
itself, there is all the more reason why 
none save a woman's ear should listen to 
confidences which perchance the patient 
herself may soon remember with regret and 
shame.” ho can be better fitted for this 
office than the womanly physician who 
oa, in addition to her special knowledge 
of their disease, a woman’s quick insight, 
clear intuitions, kind and sympathetic nat- 
ure, the being like with them, and capable, 
therefore, of entering into and appreciating 
many of their thoughts and feelings? So 
far as my experience goes, women in insane 





hospitals very much desire and would ap- 
preciate the presence of a physician of their 
own sex. It is not worth while to answer 
objections to this measure which may arise. 
Objections on physical grounds are not 
worth the paper it would take to write 
them on. If women are able to be attend- 
ants and supervisors in hospitals for the in- 
sane, then they are equally able to be phy- 
sicians there. As to the question of delicacy 
between the lady assistant and her associ- 
ates, we would answer that it is much more 
easy for a woman, educated in medical sci- 
ence, to communicate necessary facts and 
compare notes by means of technical terms 
than it is for a score or more of attendants 
to communicate such facts in the ordinary 
phraseology at their command. Is the 
delicacy of an educated female physician, 
to whom at any rate science but presents 
itself in the abstract, to compare with the 
greater question of the delicacy of female 
patients, who, because of disease, are de- 
prived of native reserve, modesty and re- 
finement? We most assuredly think not. 

The paper, in conclusion, argues in favor 
of the mental and moral fitness of women 
for the management of insane women, and 
instances, among other references to the 
success which has attended their efforts in 
this capacity, the woman’s prison at Sher- 
born, Massachusetts, and the women’s prison 
and girls’ reformatory in Indiana, both 
most successfully managed by women. A 
bill for the employment of female assistant 
physicians in all the state hospitals for the 
insane, to have the care of female patients 
under the superintendent, which has been 
before the New York ~~~ has al- 
ready passed the lower body of the assem- 
bly by a vote of seventy-five to twenty-four, 
and in Pennsylvania a bill is before the as- 
sembly, indorsed by the trustees of the 
Harrisburg hospital of the insane, which 
aims to place the female departments of its 
insane hospitals under the sole charge and 
superintendence of women. The bill is 
likely to become a law. The employment 
of female assistant physicians in hospitals 
for the insane need cause no change in the 
management, need involve no extra expense, 
but will, we are confident, if the right 
women are selected, and given time and 
liberty to do for insane women all that ex- 
ists to do, result in an increased efficiency 
and an enlarged curative capacity on the 
part >f our hospitals. 
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THE “LANCET” ON OCCUPATION FOR 
WOMEN. 





In the Lancet for March 1st. of the pres- 
ent year, are two articles on the subject of 
women, which it is difficult if not impossi- 
sible entirely to reconcile with each other. 
In the one entitled ‘Woman Culture” oc- 
curs the following passage, ‘‘We altogether 
demur to this rage for educating young 
women, aS a mistaken and mischievous 
movement. The proper sphere of Woman 
is ‘home,’ and her legitimate province of 
duty is bounded by what has always been, 
and always will be, with the pure minded 
and decorous female, feminine occupation 
and accomplishments. Once for all, we 
declare steadfastly against the dethrone- 
ment of Woman in her true kingdom and 
her being launched into the vortex of strug- 
gling humanity, where even men can 
scarcely hold their own.” 

These sentiments are very pretty, and do 
infinite credit to the chivalrous regards of 
the writer. But, if the matter were not set- 
tled absolutely and forever, by the declara- 
tion, ‘‘once for all,’’ which we have quoted 
above, we should be tempted to ask what is 
the proper sphere of those thousands of 
women who have no ‘home’ except what 
they can make for themselves, by their 
tilents and industry? Several circumstan- 
ces seem to have escaped the writer’s mem- 
ory, such as, that there is a large prepond 
erance of females over males in these 
kingdoms; that this preponderance is made 
practically greater than it might be by many 
men who are able to marry choosing to live 
all their lives singly in lodgings; that mono- 
gamy and polygamy prevails in Great 
Britain and Ireland; that the law makes 
the education of ali girls as well as all boys 
compulsory, and that therefore women 
must be educated in order that they might 
teach, &c. 

We should require also a rigid enumera- 
tion and definition of ‘‘occupations and ac 
complishments” that are ‘“‘feminine,” and 
therefore alone suited to the ‘‘pure-minded 
and decorous female.” Is it feminine to 
teach? If so, it must be feminine to learn. 
At present, however, we believe there is an 
actual difficulty in carrying out the design 
of the legislature in some localities for 
want of efficient female teachers. 

But even supposing a woman should be 
among those fortunate ones who possess a 
home, will she be likely to make it less at- 
tractive by being herself cultivated and en- 
lightened? We have heard of the joint 
loving work, extended through many years 
of happy wedded life, of such partners as 
Thomas and Mrs Carlyle, William and 
Mary Howitt, of Cowden, and Mrs, Clarke, 
and others, and we cannot doubt that the 
supreme delight of many a man’s home 
arises from the fact of his wife being able, 
as the result of superior education, to enter 
sympathetically into his work. 

A little reflection on the wrongs done to 
women themselves and society by the pres- 
ent method of encouraging them to depend 
not on the exercise of any native talent or 
acquired industry that they may possess, 
but on provision made for them either 
through marriage, or by the efforts of 
father or brother, ought we to think to 
convince any one that a radical change is 








necessary. Much of the prostitution of 
our time, with the misery and crime that 
are associated with prostitution, spring we 
do not doubt from the helpless and depend. 
ant condition to which so many women are 
condemned by the system of educating 
them which is still fashionable among us, 

One ‘‘Sphere” besides that of home the 
Lancet does however appear to recognize 
for it gives a general adhesion to the plan 
recommended by Mr. Warrington Haward 
in the Contemporary Review for February 
for the hospital training of lady nurses, 
We need scarcely say that this is a work 
that thoroughly commends itself to our 
sympathy; yet recognizing as we do the 
kind of talent necessary for really efficient 
nursing, and the severe strain upon the 
physical powers which the occupation en. 
tails, we cannot admire the consistency of 
the adviser who with one breath admon. 
ishes a woman that her proper duty is to 
stay at home and not launch “‘into the vor. 
tex of struggling humanity where even men 
can scarcely hold their own,” and - in 
another, encourages her to the pursuit of 
calling which would tax the energies of 
even the strongest men. For our own part 
we believe that if ladies can prove them. 
selves, as we do not doubt they can, to pos- 
sess the physical and mental qualities nec- 
essary to make good nurses, they will 
thereby be proving themselves capable of 
undertaking much other work, which we 
equally believe they will obtain.—Zhe Med- 
tcal Enquirer. 





SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 

Quite recently I heard a distinguished 
clergyman of the Congregationalists express 
himself in the most emphatic terms in favor 
of giving women, and especially girls, an 
education which will fit them for any de- 
partment of labor to which their tasks and 
circumstances may impel them to pursue, 
be it law, medicine, divinity, school-teach- 
ing, or any of the various handicrafts. Not 
many years ago he expressed himseif quite 
differently—very opposite, in fact. He is 
induced to advocate his present views be- 
cause the household labors of women are so 
different now from what they were years 
ago, whe2 women manufactured in the 
house what was needed for the whole fami- 
ly, and cut and made all the garments worn 
by the family. He thinks it is the silliest 
of all things for a woman when she becomes 
of age, to sit down and do nothing but 
watch and wait for a chance to get married. 
He thinks their chances for marriage are 
far more favorable by engaging in some 
good, active eccupation. Then if she does 
not marry, she has some good trade or pro- 
fession to support herself ;if marriage comes, 
and the cares of the household need her at- 
tention, the professional education does no 
harm, is not lost, but can be used in case of 
any misfortune or stress of circumstances, 
Instead of injuring the homes, the tendency 
will be to elevate and ennoble the home and 
home duties. 

There is in Boston University, a lady 
about fifty-six years of age, who has, all 
her life, till recently, lived in affluence, and 
had all that wealth could give her; she 
knew neither labor nor want. A singular 
combination of circumstances deprived her 
and her husband of all their property. The 
husband sunk under his misfortunes, sick- 
ened and died. Then she was alone No 
one to help her, and she had no knowledge 
of how to earn her own bread and clothes, 
Instead of giving up, she roused her ener 
gies to fight for herself. She is preparing 
herself for public reading and teaching elo- 
cution. She bids fair to meet with excel- 
lent success, as she has a rich voice and 
possesses a fascinating power to hold the 
attention of her hearers. Not many years 
ago a woman in such circumstances would 
have had no choice of vocation, she would 
either have had to go to work as a house- 
maid, or lived with some relations as a 
kind of ‘‘poor relation,” who must be en- 
dured, but not welcomed anywhere. Great 
progress has certainly been made, when wo- 
men past fifty years of age can have a 
chance to start anew in life and earn for 
themselves en honest, independent and hon- 
orable livelihood. Blessed be Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Another sign of progress is that married 
women are now quite generally called by 
their own given name, instead of the hus- 
band’s prenomen. I have noticed in the 
reports of school meetings, that in some few 
instances the report said that Mrs. David 
Ladd, or Mrs. Charles Horne, or Mrs. Icha- 
bod Somebody was elected committee. 
Now, just to show how nonsensical such 
language is, suppose the husbands of those 
worthy ladies had been elected to represent 
their towns in the Legislature, and the pa- 
pers next weck after election had reports 
saying that Mr. Mary Ladd was elected in 
Ward 4, and Mr. Susannah Horne carried 
the election in Leathers City! Why not? 
if Mrs. David is feminine, why is not Mr. 
Susannah masculine? The one is really no 
more absurd than the other. Women ought 
to be thankful that the time is coming (now 
is?) when they can be known to the public 
by their own names, and when they die 
will not have to be reported as the ‘‘relict” 
of of Mr. Somebody, in order that the pub- 
lic may know who it was that really died. 
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Another sign of progress is that women 
are becoming members of the various secret 
societies. Years agosuch a thing was laugh- 
ed to scorn. The common objection to the 
admission of women was that ‘‘they could 
not keep a secret,” But that was only a 
silly reason which men gave from sheer 
lack of any other reason. That idea is ex- 
ploded. Women are Grangers, Good Temp- 
lars, Sons of Temperance, and in one de- 
gree, Odd Fellows, and last and best of all, 
they are in full membership in the United 
Order of the Golden Cross. This is not 
only a benevolent and charitable order, but 
is also strong fortemperance. This is right. 
Any place or organization which is not suit- 
able for the wife to visit, is certainly unfit 
for the husband to dally with. The other 
great secret societies had better change the 
laws and admit women, or the time will 
come when their numbers will not be as 
numerous as now, for none but old bache- 
lors and women-haters will want to join 
such exclusive nonsense.—John Scales in 
Portsmouth Weekly. 
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IDLENESS IN WOMEN, 

Anxious mothers all over the land will 
thank the Zribune for the steady help of 
such strong, refreshing words as come to us 
in your editorial columns—'‘Texts for To- 
morrow,” ‘Fexts of the Week,” and many 
others—where the lives and habits of the 
sons and daughters of the present day are 
held up, with rebuke, warning, and ques- 
tioning, which arrest the attention of some 
among them, as we know. ‘‘A theory” will 
exist in the minds of men and women— 
more or less satisfactory toeach one—as ‘‘to 
what are the causes of the sin’ which de- 
velops in suicides, murders, elopements, di- 
vorces, the ‘‘hanging about restaurants and 
gambling hells” by young men, and the 
‘‘dawdling over finery and impure flirtation’ 
by girls—but still the question of the 7rid- 
une comes up: ‘Now, where is the cure for 
it?’ Looking with a mother’s interest upon 
the habits of young people, and their rela- 
tions together, in this day; and looking also 
upon the personal experience of more than 
fifty years, I am profoundly convinced that 
idleness in women has as much (if not more) 
to do with the deep-rooted evil that is under- 
mining our social and national virtue so 
rapidly and terribly, as any other influence. 
The girls of this generation are idle, even 
where families are in but moderate circum- 
stances, and suffering must come in some 
where from expenses entailed by necessary 
work that is not done by the daughters. 
Housework is considered degrading—even 
the light offices for her own room, which 
every true woman oughit to feel unwilling 
should be done by any hands but her own, 
and by which every young girl should make 
that place a sanctuary, where her dignity 
and purity are to be recognized and guarded 
by each appointment and arrangement with- 
in it; and sewing is handed over to the 
machine-workers as something quite out of 
the question to be done. 

If no more should be said respecting these 
points, it is pitiful to consider how they are 
missing their own happiness in this state of 
things. No gir! is fitted for her future du- 
ties and responsibilities as wife and mother 
who cannot do these things, and do them 
thoroughly well; and her future is not pro- 
vided for unless her present is a steady and 
organized foundation for it, and that cannot 
be unless the mothers train the daughters 
from babyhood for the work that is sure to 
come to their womanhood. When this is 
done the happiness comes in. Mothers and 
daughters have a life together; a bond of 
employment and interest that is in constaxt 
operation. Over their household matters, 
and especially over the work of their nee- 
dles, they have a companionship that grows 
with their lives and brings them into a close 
intimacy, of which, alas, the mothers and 
daughters of this day know very little. 
They are really strangers to each other. 
The steady training which the character of 
the mother ought to be to the daughter is 
not known, because they have no work to- 
gether. The needle is a part of Woman's 
dower. I will not dwell upon ‘‘the benefits 
of the sewing-machine.” God means that 
women should use their needles, and there 
is not the slightest need of injury from its 
use, excepting in cases which correspond 
with any other necessity for overwork. It 
is a great subject, and not easily opened up 
in as brief space as is allowable here; but I 
believe—as I believe in Godand his appoint 
ments for us—that if the girls vf this gener- 
ation would take up a daily duty of work, 
no matter what their position or their means, 
the world would be happier for it. Mothers 
would have their society and their affection, 
as they sorely miss it now; fathers would 
have many a dark hour of discouragement 
over heavy bills lightened; brothers would 
have a companionship of whose charm, 
as well as benefit, very few have any 
knowledge now; and young men in other 
relations would have a view of womanhood 
that is almost entirely lost in the present 
day. Women are never more brilliant or 
fascinating (and they have a God-given right 
to be brilliant and fascinating) than when 
their hands are occupied. Awkwardness 
and embarrassment disappear; and — per- 
fectly at her ease—a charming woman be- 








comes mistress of the position, and happy 
herself, makes all around her happy. 

Does all this seem very dry and undesira- 
ble to my girlreaders? I wish 1 could paint 
for them a picture that is vividly before my 
memory, of one who took up the care—for 
her sick mother—of a large establishment 
at the age of fifteen; and from that time 
until she died at seventy years of age was 
the most admirable housekeeper and the 
most lovable mother that one could imagine. 
In the days when ‘“‘sprightly Betsey Bona- 
parte” was winning her French Prince, this 
New England girl was the belle of her cir- 
cle, in which were young men who became 
the most distinguished men of their day, 
and who were her life long friends and ad- 
mirers, She was said to be the most beau- 
tiful dancer of the elegant society in which 
she moved, and was the life and charm of 
the gay parties that went sleighing over the 
New England hills. Yet nothing was neg- 
lected in the many responsibilities of her 
life; and when she became a wife and 
mother, she began, when her baby-daughter 
was three years old, to teach her the now- 
despised fine art of sewing, smiling away 
the tears that fell over the laborious litte 
seams of the ‘“‘patch-work,” and giving all 
the sunshine of her own happy, industrious 
spirit to lead her little daughter on, day by 
day, to love the work and the hours by the 
mother’s side; and thus was wrought out 
a habit of industry that has been a delight 
and a blessing to years of pain and trials 
which would have been very differently met 
and borne but for that early training; for 
the love passed out from the mother's eyes, 
and her head was laid to rest beneath the 
daisies a quarter of acenturyago. Butsuch 
a memory is precisely the living power that 
brings forth such heart-stirring and noble 
words as those of the 7ribune in ‘*Texts for 
the Week,” last Saturday, which apply to 
girls just as much as boys: ‘‘Let every 
mother give to her child a work for his life. 
It is she, after all, who teaches him what to 
worship and respect for his whole life. It 
is she who, day by day and hour by hour, 
can so fill his soul with lofty thoughts and 
purposes that money or appetite will be 
rated by him in his manhood at its real 
value.” Words that should be written in 
lettersof gold! Let the daughters be trained 
to become such mothers for the coming 
generation. Very respectfully yours.— 
Mother, in N. Y. Tribune. 

oo 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 





The Harvard local examinations for wo- 
men, conducted in this city by Professor 
Child, have just closed. Twelve sessions 
were held during the week of work, and 
nine young women presented themselves for 
examination. Two of these applied for the 
advanced examinations; three of the others 
divided their work for the preliminary ex- 
amination between last year and this year, 
this being permitted when necessary, by the 
rules, The candidates were fewer than last 
year—when sixteen were examined — but 
they were notable for intelligence. Of one 
of them, indeed, Professor Child is quoted 
as saying that ‘Le: papers alone were worth 
all the trouble of the examination, they 
showed so much talent.”’ Several of the 
young women came simply from love of 
study and a wish to test their acquirements; 
while others took the examination as a pre- 
paratory step to teaching. That the number 
ot candidates was so small is no doubt due 
to the fact that the details and purposes of 
the examinations are not yet sufficiently 
well known to the public. 

The scheme of university instruction for 
women in England—which the Harvard 
plan resembles greatly—looks chiefly in the 
direction of providing skilled and accom- 
plished teachers. When a thorough and 
severe examination on the university basis 
successfully tests a young woman’s knowl]. 
edge, her certificates will mean something; 
there will be fewer teachers appointed 
through political influence, and there will 
not beso much slack, shiftless, and mar- 
rowless instruction. It will be a happy day 
for our schools when a Harvard certificate 
comes to be regarded as a necessary recom- 
mendation for a teacher's position, and when 
the principals of schools systematically pre- 
pare pupils for these examinations. As 
Professor Child says, there could be no bet- 
ter test for the comparative value of the in- 
struction given by different schools; and 
while it would be a great help to thorough 
and practical schools, it would sweep away 
a host of superficial, semi-fashionable es. 
tablishments that now only cumber the 
earth. It would be hard to exaggerate the 
value of these examinations and the subse 
quent Harvard instruction to teachers. 
They have really the power to create a pro- 
fession out of what is now only an occupa- 
tion. If it were a matter of course for 
teachers to pass the Harvard test there 


| would be no more question of useless in 





struction by half-taught girls, for the sake 
simply of their pockets. Probably this 
would at first cause some suffering, but 
what advantage would come to pupils and 
to the skilled teachers! There would be 
reason to hope for salaries proportioned to 
ability; and the profession, which is almost 
filled by women, would take rank, as it 
ought to, near those of law or medicine—as 
unfortunately it does not now. We are 





even so sanguine as to look forward to the 
day when Harvard may provide for those 
women intending to be teachers a course in 
pedagogy, administered by professors who 
shall have toth learning and special genius 
for such work. Not only for prospective 
teachers, however, but for those clever girls 
who dread to drop their studies on leaving 
school, are these examinations useful. The 
anticipation of them at the end of the school 
life will make the whole course of prepara- 
tion more interesting, animated, and valu- 
able; and the fortunate result of passing 
them will be a certain inspiration for after- 
culture.—. Y. Tribune. 
feo ——_— 
TOM MOORE. 


The hundredth anniversary of Tom 
Moore’s birth receives its particular honors, 
very naturally, from the Irish people, dis- 
persed over many lands, and so notably a 
part of our own State. Moore is, indeed, a 
brilliant ornament to the annals of Irish 
genius, and in both his writings and charac- 
ter illustrated the quick warmth, light- 
hearted vivacity and happy humor which 
are the frequent charms of the Irish nature. 
But it is not only Ireland which has a claim 
to Moore, since his songs have earned him 
an indisputable place in that great body of 
English literature which is the common 
treasure of us all, and they are his title to 
remembrance and distinction from the world 
of letters to-day. 

Moore was the son of the people; his 
father kept a ‘“‘corner grocery,” with all 
that word carries with it, in Dublin, and 
Tom was born ina chamber above, from 
whose outer wall his commemorative bust 
now looks down on the same sort of busi- 
ness at the old stand. His mother put him 
to study, and he became a very good schol- 
ar, so that he was in after life a capable 
critic of learned works in the reviews, in 
spite of the fact that he began to rhyme in 
his early teens, and published his translation 
of Anacreon when he was twenty-one. 
Moore was not ever a man of very strong 
and stable opinions; he was certainly a very 
easy Roman Catholic, and although he was 
always full of the seutimenta! ardor of pat- 
riotism, and fond of apostrophizing his 
country, he was acomfortable enough place- 
holder until his deputy in Bermuda embez- 
zled and brought him into debt. It was his 
Bermudean sinecure that brought him to 
America; a visit which resulted in a stupid 
and ill-bred book about this country, now 
well forgotten, and ina handful of songs, 
some of which are not likely to be forgotten 
at all. The poet essayed satire in the ser- 
vice of the Whigs; his serious work in this 
line was very heavy, and there was nothing 
in any of his political work to make it re- 
membered. It was a part of a constant ac- 
tivity in literature, by which he had elected 
to liye, and did live very well indeed, on 
the whole; certainly after he began his 
‘Irish Melodies” in bis twenty-ninth year. 
They made him famous, and gave hima 
prestige so great that the Longmans paid 
him three thousand guineas for ‘ Lalla 
Rookh” before he had written a line of it. 
Moore was in fact a rarely fortunate man; 
having enjoyed the advantages of foreign 
travel; a favorite guest at the houses of the 
wealthy and titled, where he sang his own 
songs in a wondrously sweet, tender voice, 
and a friend to the most distinguished men 
and women of the day, who have one and all 
left it on record that he was the most charm- 
ing and lovable of creatures. And his wife, 
his ‘‘beloved Bessie,” who was most of the 
time at home in the country, thought so, 
too. 

Moore has been dead over a quarter of the 
century that ended yesterday, but time has 
not relieved his name of the pleasant famil- 
iarity of its diminutive ‘‘Tom.” The fact 
is not without relevance to the estimate of 
him as man aud author. He did not pos- 
sess the solid qualities that give to fame 
weight and dignity; though he was clever 
in many things, and played his part ably in 
his day; but what endears him to the pres- 
ent is that bright and intimate gift which 
was a part of his social as well as his litera- 
ry life. His political work, his satires, his 
biographies, his critiques— nay, even his 
long, ambitious, poetic narratives, drop out 
of sight, and we think of Tom Mvore at his 
immortal best, as a gay and delicate spirit 
of song. His music was as spontaneous as 
a bird’s; his verses as sweet in their gayety 
or tenderness as ever were written; and they 
preserve for us, as they will for generations 
to come, the memory of Thomas Moore. 


+ 
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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Eloquent tributes have been paid to the 
character of William Lloyd Garrison by the 
press and upon the platform, but when the 
lofty courage, the heroic purpose, the in- 
flexible conscientiousness and the fruits 
which have crowned his life are considered, 
none will say that such eulogy and praise 
were not justly due. Judged by results, 
Mr. Garrison was the leader in a reform so 
great and momentous in its results that it 
can well be called a revolution. More than 
any other man, he has been the instrument 
in God’s hand, to raise a nation from that 
moral degradation which the championship 
of human slavery implies,to that high plane 
where it demands the fullest freedom for 
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all mankind. What Luther was to the Ref- 
ormation, Garrison has been to the cause of 
universal Liberty. Judged by immediate 
results, Garrison is even greater than Luth- 
er, and the equal of any of those sublime 
leaders that have become the central figures 
in the great battles for human advancement. 
The authors of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence recognized the natural rights of man, 
but it belonged to those who enlisted in the 
Garrisonian movement to carry its truths 
into practice. When Mr. Garrison began 
his war upon slavery the tyrannical spirit 
of that system pervaded the North quite as 
much as the South. Freedom of speech 
was practically denied. Mr. Garrison and 
his little band appealed to the conscience of 
the people, and, thanks to growing public 
intelligence, public sentiment slowly but 
gradually turned against the system of hu. 
man bondage, until at the present time there 
is scarcely an intelligent man in the country 
who will defend it or wish to recall it. The 
real greatness of Mr. Garrison will not be 
fully realized by those of the present gener- 
ation, but in the years to come, if any now 
fail to accord him his place among the 
world’s greatest benefactors and teachers, 
other generations will give his name a place 
among the half-dozen of those who have 
done the most to promote the well-being of 
the human race.—Journal. 


HUMOROUS. 


A child thus defines gossip: ‘‘It’s when 
nobody don’t do nothing, and somebody 
goes and tells of it.” 


‘‘He’s real tame in front, but he’s awful 
wild behind,” was the boy’s description of 
a colt with untamed heels. 








If speech is silver, then*the floors of the 
Senate and House ought to be knee-decp in 
dollars, halves, quarters, dimes, and half 
dimes. 


A Connecticut man recently said: ‘‘Lend 
me adollar. My wife has left me, and I 
want to advertise that I am not responsible 
for her debts.” 


A gentleman was threatening to beat a 
dog which barked intolerably. ‘‘Why,” 
exclaimed an Irishman, “would ou beat 
the poor dumb animal for spakin’ out?” 


A damsel applied for a place behind a 
counter. ‘‘What clerical experience have 
you?” asked the man of dry-goods. ‘‘Very 
jittle,” she said, with a blush, ‘‘for I only 
joined the church last week.” 


An Englishman was boasting to a Yankee 
that they had a book in the British Museum 
which was once owned by Cicero. ‘‘Oh, 
that ain’t nothin,’” retorted the Yankee: 
‘‘in the Museum in Boston they’ve got the 
lead pencil that Noah used to check off the 
animals that went into the ark.” 


A young man having been requested at a 
dinner to reply to the time-honored toast of 
‘“‘Woman,” closed his remarks with the fa- 
miliar quotation from Scott: 


*** Woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please.’”’ 


Here his memory failed him; but after a 
little hesitation he continued in triumph: 


“But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 








ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 


5 HAMILTON PLACE, 
Garments of al] kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. Siy44 


LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING, 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West_Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
ottice will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which 1s 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
oftice may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
8 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


BARGAINS. 
FIVE HUNDRED 


Different Patterns Easy Chairs. 
PARLOR SETS 


in over fifty different styles. 


TABLES 


In sixty different styles, at bargains never before 


offered. 
LOUNGES 


In thirty different styles, at prices to suit all; done in 
the best manner. 


PATENT ROCKERS 


In forty new styles, from $10 to $30. 


LOLLING CHAIRS 


Covered in remnants of upholstery goods left the past 
years, $8 to $12; regular prices $12 to $20. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 

I have on band some three hundred different pat- 
terns of raw siik and other upholstery goods in rem- 
nants of two yards to fifteen, which I am selling at 
about the cost. 

Drapery Curtains and Loose Covers made to order. 


S. F, SOMERS, 


544 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Opposite Adams House, One flight up 























W. H. PEARSON & CO. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


—FOR— 


E. C. BURT'S 
LADIES’, MISSES’, 


—aAND— 


CHILDREN'S 





FINE SHOES. 


BURT & MEAR’S 


GENTS’ 


HAND-SEWED 


Boots and Shoes. 


21 & 23 Temple Place, Boston. 
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LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 


Eprror JouRNAL:—I fear it may seem 
almost an impertinence for ‘‘a pilgrim and 
a stranger” in this great city to gossip about 
Chicago when you have a correspondent 
who discourses so charmingly about its so- 
ciety, “part of which she is.” Still, ‘the 
world is wide” and so is Chicago, and the 
view varies as seen from different stand- 
points. 

To those who, like a large proportion of 
your readers, have made the woman ques- 
tion a specialty, no aspect of the times is so 
interesting or remarkable as the wonderful 
activity of women everywhere, in education, 
culture, philanthropy, and in new depart- 
ments of industry. It isin the air. It per- 
meates all grades of society. Not a paper 
but has some record of woman's work and 
enterprise. Now it is a temperance, and 
now a missionary meeting; a notice of a 
‘(Woman's Exchange,” a ‘‘School of De- 
sign,” a ‘‘Woman Suffrage Convention,” or 
an appeal in behalf of some noble charities 
instituted and conducted by women. To 
illustrate, a prominent religious paper fol- 
lows an account of the recent meeting of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
in Philadelphia with these words: ‘‘ The 
Woman-force is beginning to be appreciated 
in the world.” Verily a change has taken 
place in the estimate of Woman since the 
heathen Metellus Macedonicus said, in the 
Roman Senate: ‘‘Could we exist without 
wives at all, doubtless we should rid our- 
selves of the plague they are to us; since, 
however, nature has decreed that we cannot 
dispense with the infliction, it is best to bear 
it manfully and rather look to the perma- 
nent conservation of the state than-to our 
own transient satisfaction.” To-day, Chris- 
tian women are not only a strong arm in the 
mission field, but the very salt of our repub- 
lic. Verily, the world moves. ‘‘The earth 
waits for her queen,” said Margaret Fuller, 
less than fifty years ago. Now the queen 
is preparing to array herself in her royal 
robes. Not only in Christendom, but even 
benighted India feels the quickening im- 
pulse. Japan has 4 woman's rights’ mani- 
festo, and throughout the whole civilized 
world Woman is coming forward quietly to 
take her place beside her lord, the king, 
and henceforth she, not he, shall have do- 
minion. 

But, to return (How tiresome are these 
people with hobbies!) we did not intend to 
moralize, but to gossip. To be truly regal 
the queen must be arrayed in robes of beau- 
ty, dignity, and grace; she must be crowned 
with purity and truth, and her scepter of 
power must be knowledge. For the acqui- 
sition of knowledge and its practical appli- 
<ation no better means can be devised, sup- 
plementary to the school-room, than the 
‘Clubs now springing up in all our commun- 
ities, which supply indeed a long-felt want 

in many women’s lives. 

Your Chicago correspondent has written 
in none too glowing terms of ‘The Fort- 
nightly.” We deemed it a rare privilege to 
be admitted there as a visitor. Held in an 
elegant suite of rooms, fitted up by a Young 
Men’s Literary Association, presided over 
by Mrs. Doggett with her well-known grace 
and dignity, and with so many interesting 
faces (and, pardon the feminine weakness, so 
many handsome costumes!) among its mem- 
bers, the toute ensemble, aside from the lit- 
erary entertainment, was very attractive. 
The paper read was a very fine one upon 
the *‘Development of Medieval Art,” and 
the discussion which followed extremely in- 
teresting, showing familiarity with both 
rules and works of art, and characteristic 
feminine practicality and independence of 
thought. 

We have learned something of several 
other clubs, as the ‘‘Woman's Club,” large 
and prosperous, the ‘‘Athene,” studying 
Herbert Spencer, and the ‘‘Every Monday 
Class,” giving faithful study mostly to his. 
torical topics, recently to Persian Litera- 
ture; aud there are doubtless many more in 
this wide-awake Chicago, where the Yan- 
kee go-ahead-ativeness is intensified, and 
has abundant room for expansion. 

The ‘‘Socia: Science Association” are do- 
ing good work. We much enjoyed attend- 
ing the last monthly meeting at the Tremont 
House, where, after transacting business, a 
very interesting biographical sketch of Mrs. 
Emma Willard, furnished by Miss West, 
schovl superintendent at Galesburg, IIl., 
was read. It is becoming that we, who are 
reaping the rich harvest of their labors 
shonld cherish and honor the memory of 
the pioneers in the cause of the higher edu- 
cation of Woman. In looking over the 
numbers of the Soczal Science Journal, pub- 
lished monthly as the organ of the associa- 
tion, we have been much struck by the 
great merit and practical value to women, 
of the papers published, and we cordially 
commend to your readers who are not al- 
ready fumiliar with it, to send for the Jour- 
nal, and so help to disseminate its good and 
helpful words. The leading article in the 
May number, “The Potential Mood for 
Woman” is bright, earnest, and inspiring. 
The April number will contain a paper on 
“‘Some of the Vexed Questions of Political 
Science,”’ so thoughtful, so practical, so 
well adapted to meet the needs of the pres- 
ent transition state of women that we should 
be glad to see it widely and carefully read 
by ‘‘the woman who thinks.” 











This essay was written for the association 
and read at its April meeting by Miss Mar- 
tin of the law firm of Perry and Martin. 
And inasmuch as it is always in order for 
‘the Woman's JouRNAL to record what wo- 
men are doing, we take great pleasure and 
pride in saying that our friends, Misses 
Perry and Martin, graduates of Michigan 
University, have been in this city over three 
years working quietly and steadily and un- 
ostentatiously into a substantial business, 
conquering prejudice and winning every- 
where respect and esteem. 

“But we—we talk! 
The women who do 
Whatever perfect thing they can 

In life, in art, in science” 

accomplish more for the elevation of 
their sex than all our conventions. 

“There is nothing so successful as suc- 
cess.” A little more doing and ‘‘we shall 
henceforth have no need to talk.” We 
shall no longer sue for favors, but claim 
our own. A. E. Dickinson. 


FESTIVAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The following sums are gratefully ac- 
knowledged: 





Mr. Samuel E. Sewall $50.00 
Mrs. “* ™ 7 50.00 
A Friend 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison 25.00 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child 25.00 
Mrs. Martha P. Lowe 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Elias Richards 5.00 


The Committee would remind friends and 
subscribers to this Festival Fund that more 
money is greatly needed, and at as early a 
date as possible. 

Axpsy W. May, Chairman. 
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SOUTH BOSTON WOMEN LEADING. 


Epitors JoURNAL:—At a meeting of the 
South Boston Woman Suffrage Club held 
last Friday evening, it was agreed among 
the members that as many of them as pos- 
sible would assemble at City Hall on Satur- 
day next, June 21, for the purpose of qual- 
ifying themselves as voters. It was also 
decided to give public notice of such inten- 
tion, accompanied by an invitation to the 
women of South Boston generally to join us 
in this movement. In the meantime we are 
doing what we can by personal appeal, and 
also by the distribution of ‘Instructions to 
Women.” Very truly yours, 

Juuia M. Baxter. 

South Boston, June 18. 


LADIES’ RELIEF CORPS. 








Among the numerous works of charity 
conducted by women, are the Ladies’ Relief 
Corps organizations formed in connection 
with Posts ot the Grand Army, and com- 
posed of the mothers, wives, sisters and 
daughters of the soldiers. Their object is 
similar to that of the Soldiers’ Aid Societies, 
that accomplished such a grand work dur- 
ing the war. These Relief Associations 
have met with great success in Massachu- 
setts, and thousands of dollars have been 
raised by them during the past year, for the 
benefit of needy soldiers and their families. 

A State organization has been formed 
whose office is at the Grand Army Head- 
quarters, 52 Tremont Street, Boston. 

On the evening of Memorial Day, the la- 
dies of Willard C. Kinsley Relief Corps of 
Somerville gave an entertainment and sup- 
per, which was a fitting close to the services 
of Memorial Day. 

The hall was finely decorated by Col. Wil- 
liam Beais, who freely gave his services. 
Some of the best musical talent in the State 
was secured, and Mrs. Emma Molloy, who, 
last year, travelled a thousand miles in or- 
der to participate in the Decoration Day ex- 
ercises at South Bend, Indiana, read an ori- 
ginal poem, which was an attractive feature 
of the exercises. 

Among the distinguished guests present, 
were Hon. A. W. Beard, Collector of the 
Custom House, Col. H. E. Hill of the Gov- 
ernor’s Staff, Capt. J. G. B. Adams, De- 
partment Commander G. A. R. of Massa- 
chusetts, Col. William Beals, Mayor W. H. 
Hodgkins, Mrs. Emma Molloy, Ex-Mayor 
Saunders of Cambridge, Col. C. I. King, 
Capt. W. W. Woodbury, and members of 
the city government. 

Collector Beard responded to the toast, 
“The President of the United States;” As- 
sistant Adj. General Hill, to the toast, ‘‘The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” Mrs. 
Emma Molloy paid an eloquent tribute to 
the soldiers of the West. Major Hodgkins 
responded for the ladies, and made an earn- 
est plea for political equality. The Grand 
Army found an able advocate in Command 
er Adams, who endorsed the remarks of 
Major Hodgkins concerning the Equal 
Rights of women. Rev. Geo. S. Chad 
bourne represented the clergy. 

The services closed at midnight by the 
singing of ‘‘America.” M. E. E. 

Somerville, Mass. 








SCENE AT BREAKFAST TABLE. 


Economical Wife—(musingly)—‘‘We might save all 
this abominable waste.’ 

John — (eagerly) —‘“‘What waste, my dear—and 
how?” 

E. W.—“‘Why just think how little food we get 
from the meat that cook buys!”’ 

John—‘“‘Well, what can we do about it?” 

E. W.—“‘I don't know unless you send home some 
of that delicious beef such as we ate at Maria's. 
There was no waste to that.” 

John—‘‘What, corned beef?"’ 

E. W.—“Pshaw! No. That's good for an occa- 





sional relish. I mean the Boston Beef Packing Com 
pany's Fresh Beef, which is not only good cold, but 
prepares so beautifully in many ways." 

John—“Ah, yes! Well, I'll ask the grocer to send 
some home to-day; J hear of its excellence and cheap- 
ness every day.” 

Zz. W.— ‘And, while you are about it, ask grocer to 
send up half-a-dozen cans of Meriam Green Turtle 
Soup.” 

Exit John, saying: “All right; I'll send it.” 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


In Superintendent Eliot’s Semi-annual 
School Report of March, 1879, we were 

leased to read concerning a dear little 

ousehold friend, that ‘‘the Committee have 
done great good by supplying additional 
reading for upper primary classes, in ’num- 
bers of the Nursery. Nothing has made a 
greater change in the appearance of the 
schools, as I have seen them during the last 
few months, than these attractive little pa- 

ers. Their pictures, stories, and verses 

ave interested children to a degree not be- 
fore visible, and whatever interests them 
interests those who are training them. 
There has been but one drawback, and this 
is that the lower classes are not treated like 
the upper.”’ Melrose, and several other 
towns in Massachusetts have as wisely cho- 
sen the Nursery for a primary reader, and 
we hope it will be generally adopted. 


Messrs A. M. McPhail & Co.’s pianos are 
among the finestin the world. Thirty years 
of close attention to improvements and ben 
efits, aided by the best skilled labor, highest 
order of workmanship, and finest materials 
rank them deservedly among the richest in- 
struments. We know with Tectthenato truth 
that for style, finish. brilliancy, permanent 
tone and quality they are yet unrivalled. 
They have received nearly fifty gold, silver, 
and bronze medals, diplomas and other 
awards of highest merit, which certainly at- 
tests their superiority. The Report of the 
Jury on Musical Instruments at the M. C. 
M. A. Exhibition of 1878 places them with 
the acknowledged standard pianos of the 
world, This jury (of highest authority) af- 
firmed that ‘‘the Pianos exhibited by Messrs. 
McPhail & Co. would have been pronounced 
first-class instruments in any of the World’s 
Fairs. We have rarely seen their equal at 
any exhibition. They are powerful as well 
as sweet and brilliant in tone, quick to re- 
ceive the thought and ready to render it in 
their own beautiful and expressive tone- 
language.” Messrs. McPhail & Co. were 
awarded the First Silver Medal. 


Reasonably with hot weather comes the 
query ‘‘ Where shall we obtain a good oil 
stove, absolutely safe, thoroughly cleanly 
and inodorous?” We have taken the pains 
to ascertain and place among our advertise- 
ments the two best in the market. The 
Florence oil stove has been in the market 
for several oes, and seems specially adapt- 
ed‘for milliners, dressmakers, druggists, 
barbers, saloon-keepers, sportsmen, picnic- 
parties, small families, and even manufac- 
turers, They are made of cast and wrought 
iron, making them safe and durable, and 
outlasting any other stove. With it one 
ean boil, bake, broil, and iron; in fact do 
all that is required of a cook-stove. Three 
dishes can be cooked at one time. There 
are three sizes and the prices are very rea- 
sonable. It is a cosy cooking stove and ca- 
pable of great things. 476 Washington 
street, corner Avon. 


We call attention to J. 8. Paine’s adver- 
tisement of summer furniture for out-door 
use’ The prices make these outdoor com- 
forts available to the most limited purse, 
and ~y are all of strong and excellent ma 
terial. 


The Magee vil stoves are different from 
any other in the market, resembling the fa- 
mous and substantial parlor stoves. They 
are, perhaps, the most efficient and most 
economical, though this judgment must de- 
— upon personal examination and use. 

heir construction makes them impossible 
to be unclean or dangerous. A cooking- 
stand is furnished with each stove, and at 
the cost of one cent per hour the results of 
an ordinary cooking-range can be produced. 
Four pies and two coos loaves can be baked 
in the square oven intwenty minutes. ‘len 
pounds of meat or poultry can be roasted in 
a shorter time, and more perfectly than in a 
range oven. The Magee Furnace Co. from 
their long experience and skilled improve- 
ments, have sought to produce the dest, and 
have succeeded. This stove is suitable for 
any purpose and capable of doing all the 
work of families in warm climates through- 
out the entire year. We advise examina- 
tion. 32, 34, 36 and 38 Union, and 19 and 
21 Friend streets. 


Dr. E. F. Townsend, the inventor and 
proprietor of Oxygenated Air, has reopened 
his office at 226 Tremont street. Dr. Town- 
send is a graduate physician of one of our 
first colleges, and has been in active prac- 
tice of medicine for many years. We wish 
we could write a chapter concerning his sci- 
entific system of medication for the lungs 
and air passages, and curative powers with 
those diseases resulting from blood poison. 
Oxygenated Air is not a ‘‘patent medicine,” 
but pure yen, Nature’s restorer, which 
passes by inhalation throughout the whole 
system in a few minutes, carrying the full 
results of the treatment directly to the seat 
of disease. Health iswealth. The life and 
vigor aroused by this natural method of at- 
tacking physical and mental prostration 
eases a happiness pure and permanent. 

xistence becomes elevated, and the pur- 
poses planned and imposed for life’s activity 
are realized with grateful and successful 
pleasure. Send to the doctor for his treat- 
ment, writing full particulars, or, better 
still, call upon him. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Park St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men’s Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc=, free class- 
es, social entertainments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec: 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 

















a small commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women eral’y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout euarge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


LADY BOOKKEEPER WANTED.— 
A gentleman wishes a bookkeeper in an office near 
State street. Must be a fair penman and be able to 
furnish some capital, which will be amply secured to 
her. Address, appointing interview, W. F.. this office. 


A Lady wishes to borrow or $300 on Chick- 
ering piano and other household furniture. Will 

y avery high rate of interest for the accommoda- 
jon. Address H. C., this office. 








ZUCCATO'S PAPYROGRAPH 


18 & Dew invention for 
the rapid production of 
fac-simile copies of any 
writing, drawing, or 
other work which can 
pe Gene with pen and 


nk. 
AUTOGR 
LETTERS, 
Circulars, Music, ete, 
are first written upon a 


sheet of paper, in the usual way, and from this writ- 
ten sheet 
500 COPIES PER HOUR 
may be printed upon any kind of dry r, or ot 
materiel in a common Copying Ae one 
This is the Most Simple, Rapid and 



















MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and2to4p.m. ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 Pp. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


$500.00 
GUARANTEED. 











THAT 


Dr. Townsend's Oxygenated Air 


Will CURE all DISEASES we promise to CURE 
after a careful examination, personally or by letter, 
Call and read letters from patients. Some from Cali- 
Sornia, some from Canada, also from every State 
and Territory inthe Union. Treatment sent to all 
parts of the world by express. Illustrated paper sent 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D.., 


Inventor of Oxygenated Air, 


226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 25tf 





The Florence 





OIL STOVE, 
REDUCED TO $5.00. 


The great demand for a first-class Kerosene Oil 
Stove is well illustrated by the UNPRECEDENTED sales 
thus far this season of the ‘‘Florence.”’ All of these 
Stovesare sold with the understanding 
that the Money paid will be refunded 
any time within ten days from sales if 
they fail to give thorough satisfaction 
in every line of first-class cooking. At 
wholesale and retail at the General Head-quarters. 


476 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Opposite Temple Place. 
E. L. SWEETSER, 
General New England Agent. 25tf 





te For JULY 2 


(879--PRICE REDUCED--81.50 
THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers, 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED.3@ Send 10cts for a 
Sample Number and Premium-List. 


JOHN L. SHOREY. *“soston"itas:” 


Boston, Mass. 


SOMETHING NEW 


for the Camp. 
SOMETHING NEW 


for Families at Home. 


Cooked FRESH Beef---Solid Food. 
Economical food —Saves Cooking. 
Convenient—ready for use—Saves Fuel. 
Many dishes may be made from it—Saves Bother. 
BOSTON BEEF PAGKING GOMPANY. 
FRESH, not Corned BEEF. 
An unrivaled article of food—in 21b. cans. 
Ask your butcher for it—Ask your grocer for it. 


H. SAWYER, 135 State street, Boston 





Ec ical Process yet Discovered, 

Thousands are already in successful use in Goy- 
ernment Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and 
Private Schools, Railway and Insurance Offices. Also 
by business men, lawyers, clergymen, Sunday schoo! 
superintendents, missionaries and others. 

ithe Simmons Hardware Co., of St. Louis. says of 
it: “Our Paprrograph, warn some time ance, 
ves entire satisfaction. Would not be without it for 

1000 a year. 

For specimens of work, price-list, etc., address 
with stamp, 


THE PAPYROGRAPH CoO., 
43 and 45 Shetucket St,, 
Norwich, Conn., 
Or J. H. DICKERMAN, 
18 Arch St., Boston, 
Local Agents Wanted. Tt 


A Full and Complete Assortment 


or 
MmADIES’, 

AND 
Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 


Our Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
imported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 

Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$'.75; regular price, $2.75. 


EDWARD P. WHITE. 


French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 


23 TREMONT ROW. tf 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 24 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO S 


FOR SALE AND TO RENT. 


HALLETT & CUMSTON 


459 Washington Street, 
(Opp. Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold on in- 
stalments. First quality in all respects. Call and 
examine. 


Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor. 
Essex St, 24 


LADIES’ BATHING SUITS. 


We have a large variety of well-made suits at mod- 
erate prices, and also an invoice of French Suits and 
Caps from the most noted maker in Paris. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
47 Temple Place. 





MiIssES 
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‘WEIGHT 2 LBS... MEAS Wy CUB. FT 


XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—no 
mattresses or pillows required—better than a ham- 
mock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or opened instantly, self-fastening, 
ust the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet- 
ngs, sportsmen, &c. Good for the lawn, piazza, or 
the “coolest place in the house.’ I make the largest 
and best variety of Spring Beds and Cots in the world. 
Send for circulars 


HERMON W.LADD, 


108 Fulton st,, Boston; 207 Canal st., 
New York; 165 No, 2d st., Philadelphia, 
4w23 


PRICE LIST 


—OF— 


Lawn and Veranda 
FURNITURE. 


Basket Bottom Sitting Chairs - 90cts. 
May-Flower Rocking Chairs - $1.12 1-2 


Large Webster Arm Rocking do.,$1.50. 

Folding Lawn Settees - - - - - $1.25 

Lawn Tents with Hammock owe 
12 


.00 
Best Mexican Grass Hammocks, 14 
feet long - - - - - $1.87 1-2 cach 





An Immense Stock at 


Paine’s Manufactory, 





Selling Agent for New England and the Canadaa. 
4w25 


48 Canal St., Boston, 25—6t 
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